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Cuapter IX. 


NEWS FROM MANNHEIM. 


I ADY JANET'S curiosity was by this time thoroughly aroused. 
— Summoned to explain who the nameless lady mentioned in his 
letter could possibly be, Julian had looked at her adopted daughter. 
Asked next to explain what her adopted daughter had got to do with 
it, he had declared that he could not answer while Miss Roseberry 
was in the room. 

What did he mean? Lady Janet determined to find out. 

“T hate all mysteries,” she said to Julian. “And as for secrets, 
I consider them to be one of the forms of ill-breeding. People in 
our rank of life ought to be above whispering in corners. If you 
must have your mystery, I can offer you a corner in the library. 
Come with me.” 

Julian followed his aunt very reluctantly. Whatever the mystery 
might be, he was plainly embarrassed by being called upon to reveal it 
at a moment’s notice. Lady Janet settled herself in her chair, pre- 
pared to question and cross-question her nephew—when an obstacle 
appeared at the other end of the library, in the shape of a man-servant 
with a message. One of Lady Janet’s neighbours had called by ap- 
pointment to take her to the meeting of a certain committee which 
assembled that day. The servant announced that the neighbour— 
an elderly lady—was then waiting in her carriage at the door. 

Lady Janet’s ready invention set the obstacle aside without a 
moment's delay. She directed the servant to show her visitor into 
the drawing-room, and to say that she was unexpectedly engaged, but 
that Miss Roseberry would see the lady immediately. She then 
turned to Julian, and said, with her most satirical emphasis of tone 
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and manner, “ Would it be an additional convenience if Miss Rose- 
berry was not only out of the room, before you disclose your secret, 
but out of the house ?” 

Julian gravely answered, “It may possibly be quite as well if Miss 
Roseberry is out of the house.” 

Lady Janet led the way back to the dining-room. 

“ My dear Grace,” she said, “ you looked flushed and feverish when 
I saw you asleep on the sofa a little while since. It will do you no 
harm to have a drive in the fresh air. Our friend has called to take 
me to the committee meeting. I have sent to tell her that I am 
engaged—and I shall be much obliged if you will go in my place.” 

Mercy looked a little alarmed. “Does your ladyship mean the 
committee meeting of the Samaritan Convalescent Home? The 
members, as I understand it, are to decide to-day which of the plans 
for the new building they are to adopt. I cannot surely presume to 
vote in your place ?” 

“You can vote, my dear child, just as well as I can,” replied the 
old lady. “ Architecture is one of the lost arts. You know nothing 
about it; I know nothing about it; the architects themselves know 
nothing about it. One plan is no doubt just as bad as the other. 
Vote, as I should vote, with the majority. Or as poor dear Dr. 
Johnson said, ‘Shout with the loudest mob.’ Away with you—and 
don’t keep the committee waiting.” 

Horace hastened to open the door for Mercy. 

“ How long shall you be away ?” he whispered confidentially. “I 
had a thousand things to say to you, and they have interrupted us.” 

*T shall be back in an hour.” 

“We shall have the room to ourselves by that time. Come here 
when you return, You will find me waiting for you.” 

Mercy pressed his hand significantly and went out. Lady Janet 
turned to Julian, who had thus far remained in the background, still, 
to all appearance, as unwilling as ever to enlighten his aunt. 

“Well?” she said. “ What is tying your tongue now? Grace is 
out of the room; why don’t you begin? Is Horace in the way ?” 

“Not in the least. I am only a little uneasy "—— 

“Uneasy about what ?” 

“T am afraid you have put that charming creature to some incon- 
venience in sending her away just at this time.” 

Horace looked up suddenly with a flush on his face. 

“When you say ‘that charming creature,” he asked sharply, “1 
suppose you mean Miss Roseberry ?” 

“Certainly,” answered Julian. ‘“ Why not?” 

Lady Janet interposed. “Gently, Julian,” she said. ‘ Grace has 


only been introduced to you hitherto in the character of my adopted 
daughter ”—— 
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“ And it seems to be high time,” Horace added haughtily, “that I 
should present her next in the character of my engaged wife.” 

Julian looked at Horace as if he could hardly credit the evidence 
of his own ears. “Your wife!” he exclaimed, with an irrepressible 
outburst of disappointment and surprise. ; 

“Yes. My wife,” returned Horace. “ We are to be married in a 
fortnight. May I ask,” he added, with angry humility, “if you 
disapprove of the marriage ?” ; 

Lady Janet interposed once more. “ Nonsense, Horace,” she said. 
“Julian congratulates you, of course.” 

Julian coldly and absently echoed the words. “Oh, yes! I con- 
gratulate you, of course.” . 

Lady Janet returned to the main object of the interview. 

“Now we thoroughly understand one another,” she said, “let us 
speak of a lady who has dropped out of the conversation for the last 
minute or two. I mean, Julian, the mysterious lady of your letter. 
We are alone, as you desired. Lift the veil, my reverend nephew, 
which hides her from mortal eyes! Blush, if you like—and can. Is 
she the future Mrs. Julian Gray ?” 

“She is a perfect stranger to me,” Julian answered, quietly. 

“ A perfect stranger! You wrote me word you were interested in her.” 

“T am interested in her. And, what is more, you are interested in 
her, too.” 

Lady Janet’s fingers drummed impatiently on the table. ‘“ Have I 
not warned you, Julian, that I hate mysteries? Will you, or will 
you not, explain yourself ?” 

Before it was possible to answer, Horace rose from his chair. 
“Perhaps I am in the way?” he said. 

Julian signed to him to sit down again. 

“T have already told Lady Janet that you are not in the way,” he 
answered. “TI now tell yow—as Miss Roseberry’s future husband— 
that you too have an interest in hearing what I have to say.” 

Horace resumed his seat with an air of suspicious surprise. Julian 
addressed himself to Lady Janet. 

“You have often heard me speak,” he began, “of my old friend 
and schoolfellow, John Cressingham ?” 

“Yes. The English consul at Mannheim >” 

“The same. When I returned from the country I found among 
my other letters, a long letter from the consul. I have brought it 
with me, and I propose to read certain passages from it, which tell a 
very strange story more plainly and more credibly than I can tell it 
in my own words.” 

“Will it be very long?” inquired Lady Janet, looking with some 
alarm at the closely written sheets of paper which her nephew spread 
open before him. 
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Horace followed with a question on his side. 

“You are sure I am interested in it?” he asked. “The consul at 
Mannheim is a total stranger to me.” 

“JT answer for it,” replied Julian, gravely, “neither my aunt’s 
patience nor yours, Horace, will be thrown away if you will favour 
me by listening attentively to what I am about to read.” 

With those words he began his first extract from the consul’s letter. 

* * * «My memory isa bad one for dates. But full three months 
must have passed since information was sent to me of an English 
patient, received at the hospital here, whose case I, as English consul, 
might feel an interest in investigating. 

“‘T went the same.day to the hospital, and was taken to the bed- 
side. 

“¢The patient was a woman—young, and (when in health) I should 
think, very pretty. When I first saw her she looked, to my uninstructed 
eye, like a dead woman. I noticed that her head had a bandage over 
it, and I asked what was the nature of the injury that she had received. 
The answer informed me that the poor creature had been present, no- 
body knew why or wherefore, at a skirmish or night attack between the 
Germans and the French, and that the injury to her head had been 
inflicted by a fragment of a German shell.’” 

Horace—thus far leaning back carelessly in his chair—suddenly 
raised himself and exclaimed, “ Good heavens! can this be the woman 
I saw laid out for dead in the French cottage?” 

“Tt is impossible for me to say,” replied Julian. “ Listen to the 
rest of it. The consul’s letter may answer your question.” 

He went on with his reading: 

“<The wounded woman had been reported dead, and had been left 
hy the French in their retreat, at the time when the German forces 
took possession of the enemy’s position. She was found on a bed ina 
cottage by the director of the German ambulance’ ”—— 

“Ignatius Wetzel ?” cried Horace. 

“Tgnatius Wetzel,” repeated Julian, looking at the letter. 

“It is the same!” said Horace. “ Lady Janet, we are really inte- 
rested in this. You remember my telling you how I first met with 
(rrace? And you have heard more about it since, no doubt, from 
Grace herself ?” 

“She has a horror of referring to that part of her journey home,” 
replied Lady Janet. ‘She mentioned her having been stopped on the 
frontier, and her finding herself accidentally in the company of another 
Englishwoman, a perfect stranger to her. I naturally asked questions 
on my side, and was shocked to hear that she had seen the woman 
killed by a German shell almost close at her side. Neither she nor I 
have had any relish for returning to the subject since. You were 
quite right, Julian, to avoid speaking of it while she was in the room. 
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I understand it all now. Grace, I suppose, mentioned my name to her 
fellow-traveller. The woman is, no doubt, in want of assistance, and 
she applies to me through you. I will help her; but she must not 
come here until I have prepared Grace for seeing her again, a living 
woman. For the present, there is no reason why they should meet.” 

“TI am not sure about that,” said Julian, in low tones, without 
looking up at his aunt. 

“What do you mean? Is the mystery not at an end yet?” 

“The mystery has not even begun yet. Let my friend the consul 
proceed,” 

Julian returned for the second time to his extract from the letter : 

“ ¢ After a careful examination of the supposed corpse, the German 
surgeon arrived at the conclusion that a case of suspended animation 
had (in the hurry of the French retreat) been mistaken for a case of 
death. Feeling a professional interest in the subject, he decided on 
putting his opinion to the test. He operated on the patient with 
complete success. After performing the operation he kept her for 
some days under his own care, and then transferred her to the nearest 
hospital—the hospital at Mannheim. He was obliged to return to 
his duties as army surgeon, and he left his patient in the condition in 
which I saw her, insensible on the bed. Neither he nor the hospital 
authorities knew anything whatever about the woman. No papers 
were found on her. All the doctors could do, when I asked them for 
information with a view to communicating with her friends, was to 
show me her linen marked with her name. I left the hospital after 
taking down the name in my pocket-book. It was “Mercy Merrick.”’” 

Lady Janet produced her pocket-book. “Let me take the name 
down too,” she said. “I never heard it before, and I might other- 
wise forget it. Go on, Julian.” 

Julian advanced to his second extract from the consul’s letter : 

“Under these circumstances, I could only wait to hear from the 
hospital when the patient was sufficiently recovered to be able to 
speak to me. Some weeks passed without my receiving any commu- 
nication from the doctors. On calling to make inquiries I was 
informed that fever had set in, and that the poor creature’s condition 
now alternated between exhaustion and delirium. In her delirious 
moments the name of your aunt, Lady Janet Roy, frequently escaped 
her. Otherwise her wanderings were for the most part quite unintelli- 
gible to the people at her bedside. I thought once or twice of writing 
to you and of begging you tospeak to Lady Janet. But as the doctors 
informed me that the chances of life or death were at this time almost 
equally balanced, I decided to wait until time should determine whether 
it was necessary to trouble you or not.’ ” 

“You know best, Julian,” said Lady Janet. “But I own I don't 
quite see in what way I am interested in this part of the story.” 
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“ Just what I was going to say,” added Horace. “It is very sad, 
no doubt. But what have we to do with it?” 

“Let me read my third extract,” Julian answered, “and you will see.” 

He turned to the third extract, and read as follows : 

“¢ At last I received a message from the hospital informing me that 
Mercy Merrick was out of danger, and that she was capable (though 
still very weak) of answering any questions which I might think it 
desirable to put to her. On reaching the hospital I was requested, 
rather to my surprise, to pay my first visit to the head physician in 
his private room. ‘I think it right, said this gentleman, ‘ to warn 
you, before you see the patient, to be very careful how you speak to 
her, and not to irritate her by showing any surprise or expressing any 
doubts if she talks to you in an extravagant manner. We differ in 
opinion about her here. Some of us (myself among the number) 
doubt whether the recovery of her mind has accompanied the recovery 
of her bodily powers. Without pronouncing her to be mad—she is 
perfectly gentle and harmless—we are nevertheless of opinion that 
she is suffering under a species of insane delusion. Bear in mind the 
caution which I have given you—and now go and judge for yourself.’ 
I obeyed, in some little perplexity and surprise. The sufferer, when I 
approached her bed, looked sadly weak and worn ; but, so far as I 
could judge, seemed to be in full possession of herself. Her tone and 
manner were unquestionably the tone and manner of a lady. After 
briefly introducing myself, I assured her that I should be glad, both 
officially and personally, if I could be of any assistance to her. In 
s ying these trifling words I happened to address her, by the name I 
oad seen marked on her clothes. The instant the words ‘ Miss Mer- 
rick’ passed my lips a wild vindictive expression appeared in her eyes. 
She exclaimed angrily, ‘ Don’t call me by that hateful name! It’s not 
my name. All the people here persecute me by calling me Mercy 
Merrick. And when I am angry with them they show me the clothes. 
Say what I may, they persist in believing they are my clothes. Don’t 
you do the same, if you want to be friends with me. Remembering 
what the physician had said to me, I made the necessary excuses and 
succeeded in soothing her. Without reverting to the irritating topic 
of the name, I merely inquired what her plans were, and assured her 
that she might command my services if she required them. ‘ Why do 
you want to know what my plans are?’ she asked suspiciously. I 
reminded her in reply that I held the position of English consul, and 
that my object was, if possible, to be of some assistance to her. ‘You 
can be of the greatest assistance to me,’ she said, eagerly. ‘Find 
Mercy Merrick!’ I saw the vindictive look come back into her eyes, 
and an angry flush rising on her white cheeks. Abstaining from 
showing any surprise, I asked her who Mercy Merrick was? ‘A vile 
woman, by her own confession,’ was the quick reply. ‘How am I to 
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find her ?’ I inquired next. ‘ Look for a woman in a black dress, with 
the Red Geneva Cross on her shoulder ; she is a nurse in the French 
ambulance.’ ‘What has she done?’ ‘Ihave lost my papers; I 
have lost my own clothes ; Mercy Merrick has taken them.’ ‘How 
do you know that Mercy Merrick has taken them?’ ‘ Nobody else 
could have taken them—that’s how I know it. Do you believe meor 
not?’ She was beginning to excite herself again; I assured her that 
I would at once send to make inquiries after Mercy Merrick. She 
turned round, contented,’on the pillow. ‘There’s a good man’ she said 
‘Come back and tell me when you have caught her.’ Such was my 
first interview with the English patient at the hospital at Mannheim. 
It is needless to say that I doubted the existence of the absent person 
described as a nurse. However, it was possible to make inquiries, by 
applying to the surgeon, Ignatius Wetzel, whose whereabouts was 
known to his friends in Mannheim. I wrote to him, and received his 
answer in due time. After the night attack of the Germans had made 
them masters of the French position, he had entered the cottage 
occupied by the French ambulance. He had found the wounded 
Frenchmen left behind, but had seen no such person in attendance on 
them as the nurse in the black dress, with the red cross on her shoulder. 
The only living woman in the place was a young English lady, in a 
grey travelling cloak, who had been stopped on the frontier, and who 
was forwarded on her way home by the war correspondent of an Eng- 
lish journal.” 

_ That was Grace,” said Lady Janet. 

“ And I was the war correspondent,” added Horace. 

“ A few words more,” said Julian, “and you will understand my 
object in claiming your attention.” 

He returned to the letter for the last time, and concluded his ex- 
tracts from it as follows: 

“<«Tnstead of attending at the hospital myself I communicated by 
letter the failure of my attempt to discover the missing nurse. For 
some little time afterwards I heard no more of the sick woman whom 
I shall still call Mercy Merrick. It was only yesterday that I 
received another summons to visit the patient. She had by this time 
sufficiently recovered to claim her discharge, and she had announced 
her intention of returning forthwith to England. The head physician, 
feeling a sense of responsibility, had sent for me. It was impossible 
to detain her on the ground that she was not fit to be trusted by 
herself at large, in consequence of the difference of opinion among 
the doctors on the case. All that could be done was to give me due 
notice, and to leave the matter in my hands. On seeing her for the 
second time, I found her sullen and reserved. She openly attributed 
my inability to find the nurse to want of zeal for her interests on my 
part. I had, on my side, no authority whatever to detain her. I could 
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only inquire whether she had money enough to pay her travelling 
expenses. Her reply informed me that the chaplain of the hospital 
had mentioned her forlorn situation in the town and that the English 
residents had subscribed a small sum of money to enable her to 
return to her own country. Satisfied on this head, I asked next if 
she had friends to go to in England. ‘I have one friend, she 
answered, ‘who is a host in herself—Lady Janet Roy.’ You may 
imagine my surprise when I heard this. I found it quite useless to 
make any further inquiries as to how she came to know your aunt, 
whether your aunt expected her, and soon. My questions evidently 
offended her ; they were received in sulky silence. Under these cir- 
cumstances, well knowing that I can trust implicitly to your humane 
sympathy for misfortune, I have decided (after careful reflection) to 
ensure the poor creature’s safety when she arrives in London by giving 
her a letter to you. You will hear what she says; and you will be 
better able to discover than I am whether she really has any claim 
on Lady Janet Roy. One last word of information, which it may 
be necessary to add, and I shall close this inordinately long letter. 
At my first interview with her I abstained, as I have already told you, 
from irritating her by any inquiries on the subject of her name. On 
this second occasion, however, I decided on putting the question.’ ” 

As he read those last words, Julian became aware of a sudden 
movement on the part of his aunt. Lady Janet had risen softly from 
her chair and had passed behind him with the purpose of reading the 
consul’s letter for herself over her nephew's shoulder. Julian detected 
the action just in time to frustrate Lady Janet’s intention by placing 
his hand over the last two lines of the letter. 

“ What do you do that for?” inquired his aunt sharply. 

“You are welcome, Lady Janet, to read the close of the letter for 
yourself,” Julian replied. “But before you do so I am anxious to 
prepare you for a very great surprise. Compose yourself, and let me 
read on slowly, with your eye on me, until I uncover the last two 
words which close my friend’s letter.” 

He read the end of the letter, as he had proposed, in these terms : 

“*T looked the woman straight in the face, and I said to her, ‘ You 
have denied that the name marked on the clothes which you wore 
when you came here was your name. If you are not Mercy Merrick, 
who are you?’ She answered instantly, ‘My name is’” 

Julian removed his hand from the page. Lady Janet looked at the 
next two words and started back with a loud ery of astonishment, 
which brought Horace instantly to his feet. 

“Tell me, one of you!” he cried, “ What name did she give ?” 

Julian told him: 

“Grace RoseBErry.” 
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CHaprer X. 
A COUNCIL OF THREF. 


For a moment Horace stood thunderstruck, looking in blank astonish- 
ment at Lady Janet. His first words, as soon as he had recovered 
himself, were addressed to Julian : 

“Ts thisa joke?” he asked, sternly. “If it is, I for one don’t see 
the humour of it.” 

Julian pointed to the closely written pages of the consul’s letter. 
“A man writes in earnest,” he said, “ when he writes at such length 
as this. The woman seriously gave the name of Grace Roseberry, 
and when she left Mannheim she travelled to England for the express 
purpose of presenting herself to Lady Janet Roy.” He turned to his 
aunt. ‘ You saw me start,” he went on, “ when you first mentioned 
Miss Roseberry’s name in my hearing. Now you know why.” He 
addressed himself once more to Horace. “ You heard me say that you, 
as Miss Roseberry’s future husband, had an interest in being present 
at my interview with Lady Janet. Now you know why.” 

“The woman is plainly mad,” said Lady Janet. “ But it is cer- 
tainly a startling form of madness when one first hears of it. Of 
course we must keep the matter, for the present at least, a secret from 
Grace.” 

“There can be no doubt,” Horace agreed, “‘that Grace must be 
kept in the dark, in her present state of health. The servants had 
better be warned beforehand, in case of this adventuress or mad- 
woman, whichever she may be, attempting to make her way into the 
house.” 

“It shall be done immediately,” said Lady Janet. “ What surprises 
me, Julian (ring the bell, if you please,) is, that you should describe 
yourself in your letter as feeling an interest in this person.” 

Julian answered—without ringing the bell. 

“T am more interested than ever,” he said, “now I find that Miss 
Roseberry herself is your guest at Mablethorpe House.” 

“You were always perverse, Julian, as a child, in your likings 
and dislikings,” Lady Janet rejoined. ‘Why don’t you ring the 
bell ?” ‘ 

“For one good reason, my dear aunt. I don’t wish to hear you 
tell your servants to close the door on this friendless creature.” 

Lady Janet cast a look at her nephew which plainly expressed that 
she thought he had taken a liberty with her. 

“You don’t expect me to see the woman ?” she asked, in a tone of 
cold surprise. 

“T hope you will not refuse to see her,” Julian answered quietly. 
“T was out when she called. I must hear what she has to say—and 
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I should infinitely prefer hearing it in your presence. When I got 
your reply to my letter, permitting me to present her to you, I wrote 
to her immediately, appointing a meeting here.” 

Lady Janet lifted her bright black eyes in mute expostulation to 
the carved cupids and wreaths on the dining-room ceiling. 

“When am I to have the honour of the lady’s visit ?” she inquired, 
with ironical resignation. 

“To-day,” answered her nephew, with impenetrable patience. 

“ At what hour ?” 

Julian composedly consulted his watch. “She is ten minutes 
after her time,” he said—and put his watch back in his pocket again. 

At the same moment the servant appeared, and advanced to Julian, 
carrying a visiting card on his little silver tray. 

* A lady to see you, sir.” 

Julian took the card, and, bowing, handed it to his aunt. 

“Here she is,” he said, just as quietly as ever. 

Lady Janet looked at the card—and tossed it indignantly back to 
her nephew. “ Miss Roseberry!” she exclaimed. “ Printed, actually 
printed on her card! Julian, even my patience has its limits. I 
refuse to see her !” 

The servant was still waiting—not like a human being who took 
an interest in the proceedings—but (as became a perfectly bred foot- 
man) like an article of furniture artfully constructed to come and go 
at the word of command. Julian gave the word of command, addressing 
the admirably constructed automaton by the name of “ James.” 

“ Where is the lady, now ?” he asked. 

“Tn the breakfast-room, sir.” 

“Leave her there, if you please; and wait outside within hearing 
of the bell.” 

The legs of the furniture-footman acted, and took him noiselessly 
out of the room. Julian turned to his aunt. 

“ Forgive me,” he said, “for venturing to give the man his orders 
in your presence. I am very anxious that you should not decide 
hastily. Surely we ought to hear what this lady has to say ?” 

Horace dissented widely from his friend’s opinion. “It’s an insult 
to Grace,” he broke out warmly, “to hear what she has to say !” 

Lady Janet nodded her head in high approval. “I think so too,” 
said her ladyship, crossing her handsome old hands resolutely on her 
lap. 

Julian applied himself to answering Horace first. 

“ Pardon me,” he said, “ I have no intention of presuming to reflect 
on Miss Roseberry, or of bringing her into the matter at all. The 
consul’s letter,” he went on, speaking to his aunt, “mentions, if you 
remember, that the medical authorities of Mannheim were divided in 
opinion on their patient’s case. Some of them—the physician-in-chief 
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being among the number—believe that the recovery of her mind has 
not accompanied the recovery of her body.” 

“Tn other words,” Lady Janet remarked, “a madwoman is in my 
house, and I am expected to receive her !” 

“Don’t let us exaggerate,” said Julian, gently. “It can serve no 
good interest, in this serious matter, to exaggerate anything. The 
consul assures us, on the authority of the doctor, that she is perfectly 
gentle and harmless. If she is really the victim of a mental delusion, 
the poor creature is surely an object of compassion, and she ought 
to be placed under proper care. Ask your own kind heart, my dear 
aunt, if it would not be downright cruelty to turn this forlorn woman 
adrift in the world, without making some inquiry first ?” 

Lady Janet’s inbred sense of justice admitted—not over-willingly— 
the reasonableness as well as the humanity of the view expressed in 
those words. “There is some truth in that, Julian,” she said, shifting 
her position uneasily in her chair, and looking at Horace. “Don’t 
you think so too?” she added. 

“T can’t say I do,” answered Horace, in the positive tone of a man 
whose obstinacy is proof against every form of appeal that can be 
addressed to him. 

The patience of Julian was firm enough to be a match for the 
obstinacy of Horace. “At any rate,” he resumed, with undiminished 
good temper, “we are all three equally interested in setting this 
matter at rest. I put it to you, Lady Janet, if we are not favoured, 
at this lucky moment, with the very opportunity that we want? 
Miss Roseberry is not only out of the room, but out of the house. If 
we let this chance slip, who can say what awkward accident may not 
happen in the course of the next few days?” 

“Let the woman come in,” cried Lady Janet, deciding headlong 
with her customary impatience of all delay. “At once, Julian— 
before Grace can come back. Will you ring the bell this time ?” 

This time Julian rang it. “May I give the man his orders?” he 
respectfully inquired of his aunt. 

“Give him anything you like, and have done with it!” retorted 
the irritable old lady, getting briskly on her feet, and taking a turn 
in the room to compose herself. 

The servant withdrew, with orders to show the visitor in. 

Horace crossed the room at the same time—apparently with the 
intention of leaving it by the door at the opposite end. 

“You are not going away ?” exclaimed Lady Janet. 

“T see no use in my remaining here,” replied Horace, not very 
graciously. 

“Tn that case,” retorted Lady Janet, “remain here because I 
wish it.” 

“Certainly—if you wish it. Only remember,” he added, more 
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obstinately than ever, “ that I differ entirely from Julian’s view. In 
my opinion the woman has no claim on us.’ 

A passing movement of irritation escaped Julian for the first time. 
“Don’t be hard, Horace,” he said, sharply. “All women have a 
claim on us.” 

They had unconsciously gathered together, in the heat of the little 
’ debate, turning their backs on the library door. At the last words of 
the reproof administered by Julian to Horace, their attention was 
recalled to passing events by the slight noise produced by the opening 
and closing of the door. With one accord the three turned and 
looked in the direction from which the sounds had come. 


Cuapter XI. 
THE DEAD ALIVE, 


Just inside the door there appeared the figure of a small woman 
dressed in plain and poor black garments, She silently lifted her 
black net veil, and disclosed a dull, pale, worn, weary face. The fore- 
head was low and broad; the eyes were unusually far apart; the 
lower features were remarkably small and delicate. In health (as the 
consul at Mannheim had remarked) this woman must have possessed, 
if not absolute beauty, at least rare attractions peculiarly her own. As 
it was now, suffering—sullen, silent, self-contained suffering—had 
marred its beauty. Attention and even curiosity it might still rouse. 
Admiration or interest it could excite no longer. 

The small thin black figure stood immovably inside the door. The 
dull, worn, white face looked silently at the three persons in the 
room. 

The three persons in the room, on their side, stood for a moment 
without moving, and looked silently at the stranger on the threshold. 
There was something, either in the woman herself or in the sudden 
and stealthy manner of her appearance in the room, which froze, as if 
with the touch of an invisible cold hand, the sympathies of all three. 
Accustomed to the world, habitually at their ease in every social 
emergency, they were now silenced for the first time in their lives by 
the first serious sense of embarrassment which they had felt since they 
were children, in the presence of a stranger. 

Had the appearance of the true Grace Roseberry aroused in their 
minds a suspicion of the woman who had stolen her name, and taken 
her place in the house ? 

Not so much as the shadow of a suspicion of Mercy was at the 
bottom of the strange sense of uneasiness which had now deprived 
them alike of their habitual courtesy and their habitual presence of 
mind. It was as practically impossible for any one of the three to doubt 
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the identity of the adopted daughter of the house, as it would be for 
you who read these lines to doubt the identity of the nearest and 
dearest relative you have in the world. Circumstances had fortified 
Mercy behind the strongest of all natural rights—the right of first 
possession. Circumstances had armed her with the most irresistible 
of all natural forces—the force of previous association and previous 
habit. Not by so much asa hair’s breadth was the position of the false 
Grace Roseberry shaken by the first appearance of the true Grace 
Roseberry within the doors of Mablethorpe House. Lady Janet felt 
suddenly repelled, without knowing why. Julian and Horace felt sud- 
denly repelled, without knowing why. Asked to describe their own 
sensations at the moment, they would have shaken their heads in 
despair and would have answered in those words. The vague presenti- 
ment of some misfortune to come had entered the room with the 
entrance of the woman in black. But it moved invisibly ; and it 
spoke, as all presentiments speak, in the Unknown Tongue. 


A moment passed. The crackling of the fire and the ticking of the 
clock were the only sounds audible in the room. 

The voice of the visitor—hard, clear, and quiet—was the first voice 
that broke the silence. 

“Mr. Julian Gray ?” she said, looking interrogatively from one of 
the two gentlemen to the other. 

Julian advanced a few steps, instantly recovering his self-posses- 
sion. “I am sorry I was not at home,” he said, “ when you called 
with your letter from the consul. Pray take a chair.” 

By way of setting the example, Lady Janet seated herself at some 
little distance, with Horace in attendance standing near. She bowed 
to the stranger with studious politeness, but without uttering a word, 
before she settled herself in her chair. ‘“ I am obliged to listen to this 
person,” thought the old lady. “But I am not obliged to speak to 
her. That is Julian’s business—not miné.” “Don’t stand, Horace! 
You fidget me. Sit down.” Armed beforehand in her policy of 
silence, Lady Janet folded her handsome hands as usual, and waited 
for the proceedings to begin, like a judge on the bench. 

“Will you take a chair?” Julian repeated, observing that the 
visitor appeared neither to heed nor to hear his first words of welcome 
to her. 

At this second appeal she spoke to him. “Is that Lady Janet 
Roy ?” she asked, with her eyes fixed on the mistress of the house. 

Julian answered, and drew back to watch the result. 

The woman in the poor black garments changed her position for the 
first time. She moved slowly across the room to the place at which 
Lady Janet was sitting, and addressed her respectfully with perfect 
self-possession of manner. Her whole demeanour, from the moment 
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when she had appeared at the door, had expressed—at once plainly 
and becomingly—confidence in the reception that awaited her. 

“ Almost the last words my father said to me on his death-bed,” she 
began, “were words, madam, which told me to expect protection and 
kindness from you.” 

It was not Lady Janet’s business to speak. She listened with the 
blandest attention. She waited with the most exasperating silence to 
hear more. 

Grace Roseberry drew back a step—not intimidated—only mortified 
and surprised. “Was my father wrong ?” she asked, with a simple 
dignity of tone and manner which forced Lady Janet to abandon her 
policy of silence, in spite of herself. 

“ Who was your father ?” she asked, coldly. 

Grace Roseberry answered the question in a tone of stern surprise. 

‘‘ Has the servant not given you my card?” she said. “ Don’t you 
know my name ?” 

“ Which of your names?” rejoined Lady Janet. 

“T don’t understand your ladyship.” 

*‘T will make myself understood. You asked me if I knew your 
name. I ask you, in return, which name itis? The name on your 
card is ‘ Miss Roseberry. The name marked on your clothes, when 
you were in the hospital, was ‘ Mercy Merrick.’ ” 

The self-possession which Grace had maintained from the moment 
when she had entered the dining-room, seemed now for the first time 
to be on the point of failing her. She turned and looked appealingly 
at Julian, who had thus far kept his place apart, listening attentively. 

“Surely,” she said, “ your friend, the consul, has told you in his 
letter about the mark on the clothes ?” 

Something of the girlish hesitation and timidity which had marked 
her demeanour at her interview with Mercy in the French cottage, 
reappeared in her tone and manner as she spoke those words. The 
changes—mostly changes for the worse—wrought in her by the 
suffering through which she had passed since that time, were now 
(for the moment) effaced. All that was left of the better and simpler 
side of her character asserted itself in her brief appeal to Julian. 
She had hitherto repelled him. He began to feel a certain compas- 
sionate interest in her now. 

“The consul has informed me of what you said to him,” he 
answered kindly. “But, if you will take my advice, I recommend 
you to tell your story to Lady Janet in your own words.” 

Grace again addressed herself with submissive reluctance to Lady 
Janet. 

“The clothes your ladyship speaks of,” she said, “ were the clothes 
of another woman. The rain was pouring when the soldiers detained 
me on the frontier. I had been exposed for hours to the weather—I 
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was wet to the skin. The clothes marked ‘Mercy Merrick’ were the 
clothes lent to me by Mercy Merrick herself while my own things 
were drying. I was struck by the shell in those clothes. I was 
carried away insensible in those clothes after the operation had been 
performed on me.” 

Lady Janet listened to perfection—and did no more. She turned 
confidentially to Horace and said to him, in her gracefully ironical 
way, “She is ready with her explanation.” 

Horace answered in the same tone, “A great deal too ready.” 

Grace looked from one of them to the other. A faint flush of 
colour showed itself in her face for the first time. 

“Am I to understand ?” she asked with proud composure, “ that you 
don’t believe me ?” 

Lady Janet maintained her policy of silence. She waved one hand 
courteously towards Julian, as if to say, “ Address your inquiries to 
the gentleman who introduces you.” Julian, noticing the gesture 
and observing the rising colour in Grace’s checks, interfered directly 
in the interests of peace. 

“ Lady Janet asked you a question just now,” he said; “Lady 
Janet inquired who your father was.” 

“‘ My father was the late Colonel Roseberry.” 

Lady Janet looked indignantly at Horace. “Her assurance amazes 
me !” she exclaimed. 

Julian interposed before his aunt could add a word more. “ Pray 
let us hear her,” he said in a tone of entreaty which had something 
of the imperative in it this time. He turned to Grace. “Have you 
any proof to produce,” he added in his gentler voice, “ which will 
satisfy us that you are Colonel Roseberry’s daughter ?” 

Grace looked at him indignantly. “Proof!” she repeated. “Is 
my word not enough ?” 

Julian kept his temper perfectly. ‘“ Pardon me,” he rejoined, “ you 
forget that you and Lady Janet meet now for the first time. Try to 
put yourself in my aunt’s place. How is she to know that you are 
the late Colonel Roseberry’s daughter ?” 

Grace’s head sank on her breast; she dropped into the nearest 
chair. The expression of her face changed instantly from anger to 
discouragement. “Ah,” she exclaimed bitterly, “if I only had the 
letters that have been stolen from me !” 

“ Letters,” asked Julian, “ introducing you to Lady Janet ?” 

“Yes.” She turned suddenly to Lady Janet. “Let me tell you 
how I lost them,” she said, in the first tones of entreaty which had 
escaped her yet. 

Lady Janet hesitated. It was not in her generous nature to resist 
the appeal that had just been made to her. The sympathies of 
Horace were far less easily reached. He lightly launched a new shaft 
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of satire—intended for the private amusement of Lady Janet 
“ Another explanation!” he exclaimed, with a look of comic resig- 
nation. 

Julian overheard the words. His large lustrous eyes fixed them- 
selves on Horace with a look of unmeasured contempt. 

“The least you can do,” he said, sternly, “is not to irritate her. 
It is so easy to irritate her!” He addressed himself again to Grace, 
endeavouring to help her through her difficulty in a new way. “ Never 
mind explaining yourself for the moment,” he said. “In the absence 
of your letters, have you any one in London who can speak to your 
identity ?” . 

Grace shook her head sadly. ‘TI have no friends in London,” she 
answered. 

It was impossible for Lady Janet—who had never in her life 
heard of anybody without friends in London—to pass this over 
without notice. “No friends in London!” she repeated, turning to 
Horace. 

Horace shot another shaft of light satire. “Of course not!” he 
rejoined. 

Grace saw them comparing notes. “My friends are in Canada,” 
she broke out impetuously. “ Plenty of friends who could speak for 
mg, if I could only bring them here.” 

As a place of reference—mentioned in the capital city of England 
—Canada, there is no denying it, is open to objection on the ground 
of distance. Horace was ready with another shot. “Far enough off, 
certainly,” he said. 

“ Far enough off, as you say,” Lady Janet agreed. 

Once more Julian’s inexhaustible kindness strove to obtain a hear- 
ing for the stranger who had been confided to his care. “ A little 
patience, Lady Janet,” he pleaded. “A little consideration, Horace, 
for a friendless woman.” ’ 

“Thank you, sir,” said Grace. “It is very kind of you to try and 
help me; but it is useless. They won't even listen to me.” She 
attempted to rise from her chair as she pronounced the last words. 
Julian gently laid his hand on her shoulder and obliged her to resume 
her seat. 

“J will listen to you,” he said. “ You referred me just now to the 
consul’s letter. The consul tells me you suspected some one of taking 
your papers and your clothes.” 

“T don’t suspect,” was the quick reply, “Iam certain! I tell 
you positively Mercy Merrick was the thief. She was alone with me 
when I was struck down by the shell. She was the only person who 
knew that I had letters of introduction about me. She confessed to 


my face that she had been a bad woman—she had been in a prison— 
she had come out of a refuge” 
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Julian stopped her there with one plain question, which threw a 
coubt on the whole story. 
“The consul tells me you asked him to search for Mercy Merrick,” 
he said. “Is it not true that he caused inquiries to be made, and that 
no trace of any such person was to be heard of ?” 
“The consul took no pains to find her,” Grace answered angrily. 
“ He was, like everybody else, in a conspiracy to neglect and misjudge 


Lady Janet and Horace exchanged looks. This time it was impos- 
sible for Julian to blame them. The farther the stranger’s narrative 
advanced, the less worthy of serious attention he felt it to be. The 
longer she spoke, the more disadvantageously she challenged compari- 
son with the absent woman, whose name she so obstinately and so 
audaciously persisted in assuming as her own. 

“Granting all that you have said,” Julian resumed, with a last 
effort of patience, “ what use could Mercy Merrick make of your letters 
and your clothes ?” 

“ What use?” repeated Grace, amazed at his not seeing the position 
as she saw it. ‘‘ My clothes were marked with my name. One of my 
papers was a letter from my father, introducing me to Lady Janet. A 
woman out of a refuge would be quite capable of presenting herself 
here in my place.” 

Spoken entirely at random, spoken without so much as a fragment 
of evidence to support them, those last words still had their effect. 
They cast a reflection on Lady Janet’s adopted daughter which was 
too outrageous to be borne. Lady Janet rose instantly. “Give me 
your arm, Horace,” she said, turning to leave the room. ‘I have 
heard enough.” 

Horace respectfully offered his arm. “ Your ladyship is quite 
right,” he answered. “A more monstrous story never was invented.” 

He spoke in. the warmth of his indignation, loud enough for Grace 
to hear him. “ What is there monstrous in it?” she asked, advancing 
a step towards him defiantly. 

Julian checked her. He too—though he had only once seen Mercy 
—felt an angry sense of the insult offered to the beautiful creature 
who had interested him at his first sight of her. “Silence!” he said, 
speaking sternly to Grace for the first time. ‘‘ You are offending— 
justly offending—Lady Janet. You are talking worse than absurdly 
—you are talking offensively—when you speak of another woman 
presenting herself here in your place.” 

Grace's blood was up. Stung by Julian’s reproof, she turned on 
him a look which was almost ‘a look of fury. 

“Are you a clergyman? Are you an educated man ?” she asked. 
“Have you never read of cases of false personation, in newspapers and 
books? I blindly confided in Mercy Merrick before I found out what 
VoL, XXXVII c 
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her character really was. She left the cottage—I know it, from the 
surgeon who brought me to life again—firmly persuaded that the 
shell had killed me. My papers and my clothes disappeared at the 
same time. Is there nothing suspicious in these circumstances ? There 
were people at the hospital who thought them highly suspicious— 
people who warned me that I might find an impostor in my place.” 
She suddenly paused. The rustling sound of a silk dress had caught 
her ear. Lady Janet was leaving the room, with Horace, by way of the 
conservatory. With a last desperate effort of resolution, Grace sprang 
forward and placed herself in front of them. 

“One word, Lady Janet, before you turn your back on me,” she 
said, firmly. “One word, and I will be content. Has Colonel Rose- 
berry’s letter found its way to this house or not? If it has, did a 
woman bring it to you ?” 

Lady Janet looked—as only a great lady can look, when a person 
of inferior rank has presumed to fail in respect towards her. 

“You are surely not aware,” she said, with icy composure, “ that 
these questions are an insult to Me?” 

“ And worse than an insult,” Horace added warmly, “to Grace !” 

The little resolute black figure (still barring the way to the con- 
servatory) was suddenly shaken from head to foot. The woman’s eyes 
travelled backwards and forwards between Lady Janet and Horace 
with the light of a new suspicion in them. 

“ Grace !” she exclaimed. “ What Grace? That’s my name. Lady 
Janet, you have got the letter! The woman is here!” 

Lady Janet dropped Horace’s arm, and retraced her steps to the 
place at which her nephew was standing. 

“Julian,” she said. “ You force me for the first time in my life to 
remind you of the respect that is due to me in my own house. Send 
that woman away.” 

Without waiting to be answered, she turned back again, and once 
more took Horace’s arm. 

“Stand back, if you please,” she said quietly to Grace. 

Grace held her ground. 

“The woman is here!” she repeated. “ Confront me with her—and 
then send me away, if you like.” 

Julian advanced, and firmly took her by the arm. “You forget 
what is due to Lady Janet,” he said, drawing her aside. “ You forget 
what is due to yourself.” 

With a desperate effort, Grace broke away from him, and stopped 
Lady Janet on the threshold of the conservatory door. 

“ Justice!” she cried, shaking her clenched hand with hysterical 
frenzy in the air. “TI claim my right to meet that woman face to 
face! Where is she? Confront me with her! Confront me with 
her !” 
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While those wild words were pouring from her lips, the rumbling 
of carriage wheels became audible on the drive in front of the house. 
In the all-absorbing agitation of the moment, the sound of the wheels 
(followed by’ the opening of the house door) passed unnoticed by the 
persons in the dining-room. Horace’s voice was still raised in angry 
protest against the insult offered to Lady Janet; Lady Janet herself 
(leaving him for the second time) was vehemently ringing the bell to 
summon the servants; Julian had once more taken the infuriated 
woman by the arm, and was trying vainly to compose her—when the 
library door was opened quietly by a young lady wearing a mantle 
and a bonnet. Mercy Merrick (true to the appointment which she 
had made with Horace) entered the room. 

The first eyes that discovered her presence on the scene were the 
eyes of Grace Roseberry. Starting violently in Julian’s grasp, she 
pointed towards the library door. “ Ah!” she cried, with a shriek of 
vindictive delight. ‘ There she is !” 

Mercy turned as the sound of the scream rang through the room, and 
met—resting on her in savage triumph—the living gaze of the woman 
whose identity she had stolen, whose body she had left laid out for 
dead. On the instant of that terrible diseovery—with her eyes fixed 


helplessly on the fierce eyes that had found her—she dropped senseless 
on the floor. 
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fHjow they used to tell Stories. 


THERE is a very numerous class of persons who anxiously and persis- 
tently inquire as to the relations between themselves and the future, 
and these persons are called, by people who do not anxiously and 
persistently inquire into anything, infidels. 

The non-inquirers were despised even by orthodox Johnson. When 
some one remarked that Foote was an infidel, Johnson contemptuously 
replied, “ He is an infidel as a dog is an infidel; he has made no 
inquiry into the subject.” There area good many Christians who 
are at best so, because they found themselves so, and have made no 
further inquiry into the matter. 

There was a time when orthodoxy reigned alone, and had no 
opposing doxy to contend with. There was no heterodoxy to be put 
down in blood, or to triumph over the anguish of the vanquished right 
thinkers. Happy time! 

Now people have often amused themselves with thinking of the 
various characters in past ages whom they would most wish to see. 
One would recall Socrates, another would fain look upon the great 
Julius, a third has had a curiosity to see what manuer of man Judas 
could have been, a fourth turned his thoughts to her whose beauty 
took the mind prisoner, and would have summoned that superb and 
strong-minded Judith to be looked upon for a minute or so. Charles 
Lamb would have liked to have had Guy Faux face to face with him, 
and his delight would have been uncontrollable if he could have spent 
half an hour at the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap with Shakespeare once 
more in the flesh, and Falstaff made a real personage for the nonce. 
These are good selections, and a thousand equally good might be easily 
made. We should be glad to see any of the individuals above named, 
still gladder to see all of them together ; but there is not among them 
the particular personage on whom we should especially desire to look. 
He is of quite another quality. 

Who he was, we know not. What he was, we are entirely ignorant 
of. Whence he came, whither he went, who was his father, what 
place he held in the world—all these were matters of which we are 
profoundly ignorant. We only know what he did, and what has come 
of the doing. 

The man whom we have the greatest curiosity to behold is that 
disturbing personage who was the projector, inventor, and perfecter of 
the first Ism ! 

What Ism? What do we mean by Ism? Well, we mean the first 
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doubter when there was nothing doubtful. In these days, when every- 
thing is made to seem doubtful, and is necessarily so, since a hundred 
opposite things are daily preached, and each preacher holds the other 
ninety-nine to be liars—or, at the best, fools—doubt is getting per- 
manently enthroned in the hearts of men. But there was a season 
when the world was in its prime, and young Time, as Mr. Moore in- 
forms us, told his first birthdays by the sun, when Truth shone bright 
and unmistakable as the sun itself, At that period there must have 
existed the man who first hinted that things were really not what 
they seemed to be, and that people must neither believe their eyes nor 
take upon trust anything that was told them. 

That man was theinventor of Isms. The contemporaries to whom 
he communicated his naughty thoughts were like ground of diverse 
quality into which seed is cast. In them sprouted the germs of all the 
Isms that have since come up in crops or in single stalks. Thence 
came all the religions, or non-religions, that have since existed. My 
friend, if you smiled scornfully when the last prelate whom you saw 
in the pulpit, puzzled you extremely by the riddle which he made 
worse confounded by trying to explain, you may thank, for your lack 
of full faith, the inventor of the first Ism. 

Nay, the bishop himself would not have had the task of confusing 
his hearers by explanations which rendered more and more obscure 
what was once perfectly clear, if it had not been for the first doubter. 
That inventor of incredulity is the father of Isms. We put upon his 
shoulders the weight of all the consequences that have ensued. We 
should have preferred to live in the times before Doubt was born. 
Since that is not possible, and Doubt has become our yoke-fellow, let 
the blame lie upon the head and shoulders of Doubt’s father. <A 
pretty burthen he has to bear! He is the real Atlas, and he groans 
under the burthen. Alcides himself is hardly equal to the task of 
Vicarious portership.' 

Consequently, the projector of the first Ism is the remarkable per- 
sonage we should most care to look upon. No man has accomplished 
a work so fruitful in consequences; but he has modestly withdrawn 
from human research, and we look for him in vain. 

Like all story-tellers, he came from the East. As stories come 
thence westward they seem to deteriorate. So do words. The 
“deuce” of our western world was a beneficent divinity of the 
Eastern regions. Even the cherub who stood to grasp any intruder 
who should endeavour to cross the threshold of Paradise is now said 
to have furnished the root of our vulgar word “to grab.” 

When Banier vulgarised the old mythology the process was equally 
depoetising. Jupiter, launching his bolts from the clouds above 
Olympus, is a sufficiently heroic figure; but when we are told that 
the old story is a myth, and that Jupiter was a country squire who 
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lived on the top of a hill, kept uproarious house, and was a terror to 
all the country round, we are uneasy under the bathos. We prefer 
the original story of Juno to the one which makes of her a farmer’s 
wife, with a couple of peacocks on her lawn. We can better under- 
stand the figurative story of Acteeon who was devoured by his own 
hounds. He was depoetised by the ancients themselves. From them 
we learn that Actzeon was one of those rogues, so common in our own 
days, who live beyond their incomes, cheat their creditors, pay a 
shilling or two, or promise to pay a shilling or two, for every pound 
they owe, and would feel very much surprised if they found them- 
selves classed by honest men in the category of thieves, of whom they 
are really the very worst sort. Acton was of this family ; he kept a 
pack of hounds when he could hardly keep a terrier, and being ruined 
in consequence, literally went to the dogs. 

The story of Amphitryon is the one which he least suffered in 
coming from the East; but, in fact, it cannot be said to have alto- 
gether come out of the Eastern boundary. The story suffers as it is told 
on the stage here in London ; but the Amphitryon of the Theban story 
is almost as good as the hero of the Hindoo story in which he was to 
be originally found. Jupiter took the place of Amphitryon in the 
household of the latter, at bed and board. In the earlier story there 
is a more graceful fancy. 


‘The Egyptians claim Amphitryon for their own. They extol the 
dinners he gave at Memphis, and they say, or said, that his son 
Hercules was the last-born of the gods. But the original Amphitryon 
was a Hindoo gentleman. 

The Hindoo name of the hero has gone out of memory. He was 
not a great personage, like the more classical hero. He was a hand- 
some stalwart fellow, who had a pretty little wife, who used to make 


him frantic with jealousy at her very gracious way to any young 
fellow who paid her a compliment on her beauty. The Hindoo kept 
his temper and a stick. The latter once got the better of his temper. 
He so applied it to the shoulders which he would have done better to 
have kissed, that he left his wife insensible, and he swore by his great 
gods that he would never keep house with her again. 

The angry husband strode away from the scene of domestic dis- 
turbance. There had been watching him a deity of those sunny skies, 
from a rosy little cloud. Descending in the latter to the ground, and 
lightly tripping on to the firm-set earth, he gave himself a shake or 
two, the last of which shook him into the shape of the handsome, 
stalwart, but no longer angry-looking, husband. Immediately after- 
wards the coquettish little wife was wonderfully surprised to find herself 
on a seat in her garden, with her husband at her feet, confessing 
himself to be a brute, and wondering how he could even say a hasty 
word to the choicest of women and the very pearl of wives. 
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* Well, this is something new,” cried the little woman. 

“ But it shall be lasting,” exclaimed the imaginary husband. 

And so it appeared to be for at least a considerable period. The 
new household was cited as the happiest in the land ; and if a husband 
made an observation that was not in accordance with his wife’s feelings, 
the husband of the aforesaid little woman was pointed out to him as 
a model to be followed. A son was born in that household, and there 
were fireworks enough let off in honour of the little stranger to have 
set the world afire. On the following morning, as the father was 
going out of doors, there met him on the threshold the original hus- 
band. They stood, not merely face to face, but nose to nose. The 
confusion that ensued is not to Be described. The stupor and asto- 
nishment of the little wife at the sight of a couple of husbands is not 
to be expressed. After a world of disputing, the lady exclaimed, “ Let 
us all go to the Brahmin; he will settle the question.” And they 
went. 

“Look here,” said the arbitrator, “ you are troublesome people, all 
of you, but the affair must be arranged at once. Let plaintiff and de- 
fendant kiss the lady’s lips, and he who gives the loudest smack is 
the true man.” 

The little woman put up her coral lips, which the real husband 
kissed, as he stooped down to them, with a report as of half a dozen 
revolver chambers at once. 

“Not bad, my man,” said the Brahmin. “The other fellow will 
find it hard to do better.” 

That other fellow, however, looked in the lady’s eyes as they 
smiled on him, murmured something as he bent his head to her lips 
which seemed (as we are informed) like “ rosebuds steeped in dew,” 
and straightway placed his lips to hers. At that moment the world 
shook with a thunder as of the whole artillery of the skies, and the 
spectators shouted the Hindoo phrase for “This is the real Simon 
Pure.” 

“You are the sons and fathers of asses,” roared the Brahmin. 
“None but a deity ever saluted in that fashion.” 

As he said it the divinity was seen rising in his rosy cloud, and 
laughing merrily as he looked down over the side of it. The husband 
was told it was only a dream. As the late husband’s son sat down 
with them at breakfast his present father remarked it was the funniest 
dream he had ever had. 

And now @ propos to breakfasts. 

It has been a favourite subject with many essayists to treat of 
our imported enjoyments. As we take our seat at the breakfast table 
we remember the essay in which we were first told that, to furnish the 
board, ships had crossed the seas from all quarters of the compass. 
The tea that reached our lips had made its first start from China, and 
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perhaps the cup came with it. The Mediterranean had yielded up those 
appetising little fish for our delight, and Indian elephants had been 
civil enough to contribute the handles to the knives. Each meal, 
indeed, is said to have come from a long way off, and that originally 
a long time ago. The very bread descends, we are informed, from the 
original corn that once grew wild in the plains of Central Tartary. 
We must thank Lucullus and Asia Minor even for our cherries. There 
is indeed a champagne which is made of home-grown gooseberries, 
but that gooseberry itself is of a foreign ancestry. It has worked 
itself into the champagne legend, as some incidents in the stories of 
our country have connected themselves with others in narratives of 
different countries. It becomes as difficult to say which is the older, 
the gooseberry or the grape, as it is to decide whether, after all, the 
Amphitryon story went from Egypt to India or came from India to 
Egypt. We know that Cinderella was a born African, though she 
belongs to the legendary lore of Europe. Sometimes the beginning 
of a story is in one hemisphere and the ending of it in another; just 
as a man who falls sick of a fever in Europe gets well with the bark 
that comes to him from South America. 

We question whether young people would care to know that “the 
Sleeping Beauty” is, after all, only a bit of natural history popu- 
larised. One has sympathies with the young prince who makes his 
way through the sleepers and comes to her who slumbers and makes 
sleep beautiful. When she awakes, the very earth is glad, for mar- 
riage and fruitful happiness come of it. We feel, however, as if 
sympathy had been duped when we are told, with a sort of mocking 
laugh, that all this only interprets the fact that the beautiful but 
somnolent Earth is stirred to love and gladness by the touch and 
breath of the great awakener, young Spring. Some such double 
meaning lies beneath the descent of Proserpine to the realms of dark- 
ness and her return to the surface of, the earth again. The child of 
Ceres performs this feat every year, and she is garnered up at harvest 
home, without the clowns knowing anything of her story. As for 
that marvellous legend of St. Ursula and her eleven thousand virgins 
being only the Lady Moon and her very numerous daughters, we 
have no doubt of its being so, but we are rather sorry to hear it. 

In an erudite introduction to a book called ‘ Tales of the Teutonic 
Lands, the pedigree of many a well-known story is narrated. When 
we have read it the question naturally suggests itself, “Who was the 
original story-teller?’ Among persons long since passed away, he is 
the one whom we should somewhat care to see. Since his time all 
writers of romance (which includes history and a good deal of science) 
have been only his imitators. The world has contained only adapters 
of that truly original's first stories. They have sometimes disguised 
them, as Gipsies dye their stolen children in walnut-juice, that their 
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parents may not recognise them. This simile has been accounted 
very wilty. Sheridan has the credit of being the genuine parent of it, 
but a score of men used it before he did; and asthe Gipsies came from 
the East, perhaps the simile came with them, even as Pythagoras came, 
leaving behind him his original name of Buddha Ghooroos! At all 
events, it was one of our many good things said before us, and we take 
what is our own wherever we have the good luck to find it. 

In the Elysian Fields, will all the felonious adapters of the original 
legend-maker be able to look him in the face? Will they approach 
him with a general peccavimus? And will the Great Romancer’s 
brow darken, or will he receive and dismiss them with a “ Bless you, 
my children ?” 

One thing is quite sure, namely, that neither the great original’s 
fame, nor the stories which he told and which have been stolen from him, 
would have survived, had it not been for the patient labour, and the 
love they took in the labour, on the part of such grave scholars and 
gay narrators as the compilers of the book we have named, Messrs. 
Cox and Jones. To have collected and digested and set forth for 
public instruction and amusement such a mass of legend (and this 
volume is only a part of the mountain of measure) would seem to 
warrant that they must be almost as venerable as Methuselah. With 
what awful emotion would the stoutest man among us entertain the 
thought that in their duality of compound author may lie hidden the 
proto-narrator of the legendary world ! 

That first of romancers could not have told his stories more grace- 
fully or more picturesquely than they are told here. One of the 
prettiest is that of ‘-Fritnjof and Ingebjorg.’ These were playfellows, 
though the latter was the King of Norroway’s daughter, and the boy 
was only a Thane’s son. While yet children they became fellow 
pupils of Hilding, who taught them “the wisdom of men and the 
knowledge of the gods.” When we hear that the two increased in 
beauty as they grew, we begin to suspect what the end of it will be. 
Meanwhile, after study with the sage, they played together among the 
hills. Now and then the boy would take the little maid in a boat far 
out to sea, and if the wind drove the spray in sheets upon them, In- 
gebjorg would only clap her hands for joy; she had no fear where 
Frithjof was. They tarried long with their tutor, and youth and 
maiden still sat together to listen to his lessons; but now, if Hilding 
spake of Freyja’s golden hair, the youth would smooth Ingebjorg’s 
tresses and think that Freyja’s could not be half so beautiful; and if 
the philosopher told of Frigga’s lovely eyes, the Thane’s son would 
look into those of the King’s daughter, and feel that the whole world 
could not match them for a sweet blue loveliness. Then, among the 
stories which Hilding told them, was one of Baldur’s death, one of 
those stories in which personages take the place of facts—real or sup- 
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posed. Baldur the radiant, supremely beautiful, the beloved of gods 
and men, son of Odin “ Allfather,” so wise and sweet of words that the 
gods kept silence in Asgard when he spake, lives a life of inexpressible 
happiness with Nanna, his soft-eyed wife, in their palace of Bridin- 
blick, till the thought comes upon him that he must die, and then 
there is sorrow in Asgard and over all the earth. Even Odin’s wise 
ravens could not see what might ensue, which is the less to be won- 
dered at as they knew only the past and the present. Accordingly, 
Allfather, with his ravens, his wolves, and his steed Sleipnir, make 
swift descent into the pale kingdom of Death, where pitiless Hel holds 
sway. ‘The scenery and properties of the restless goddess are novel 
and wonderful enough to stir the heart-pulses of a stage-manager. 
Through grandeur and mystery, and beauty and horrors, Odin makes 
his way, till he comes to a chamber where he sees a table spread, a cup 
full of mead, and a golden bed. After much ado he learns that all is 
prepared for the coming of Baldur the Beautiful. Odin rushes back 
with the unpleasant news, which is no sooner promulgated than the 
whole universe, earth and skies, gods and men, things animate and 
things inanimate, make oath that nothing in them or of them shall 
ever do injury to the beloved son of Odin. In very sport they assail 
him in a hundred ways, each of which would be mortal but for their 
oath. But Baldur had a sharpsighted enemy named Loki, who had 
been overlooked ; and Loki found a twig of mistletoe which had no 
more taken the oath than himself. Whereupon this shabby fellow 
made an arrow-point of the mistletoe twig, and with wicked applica- 
tion of the same Baldur was killed outright. The whole universe 
was in despair, and when the ship bearing his body crossed the lone 
seas to the shores of the lurid Lady Hel, Thor’s hammer flashed 
across the sky, and his chariot wheels rattled forth thunder. Never- 
theless, Baldur was irrevocably dead. Yet Hel, not being so implac- 
able as she was said to be, consented to ransom him at the cost of a 
universal downpouring of tears. Forthwith gloom, decay, mourning, 
finally weeping, became general, and at the end thereof Baldur re- 
appeared in gladness, and beauty, and radiancy ; and we have only to 
express thereon our wonder that all the gods, even the two ravens, 
knew that it was written that Baldur should return. They needed 
not to have been in such a turmoil about it. He has died a thousand 
times since and has come back. He died this year on the 21st of 
September, and he will assuredly return on next 21st of June. Jor 
this was how Hilding taught them of the ‘Death of Summer Time.’ 
The mode of instruction has since been changed, but there is another 
fashion which prevails now much the sameas it did then. The Thane’s 
son and the young Princess fell mutually in love. The youth, indeed, 
did not make her an offer, but simply told Ingebjorg “that she should 
be his wife some day,” and it made her glad ; in truth, she wished no 
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better lot. But his Majesty the King was in a furious passion, and 
roared out Mésalliance !—or would, if he had known French and it had 
been fashionable to speak it. Frithjof made as many sensible remarks 
as might have overcome a dozen unreasonable men; but King Bela 
was as obstinate as a score of unreasonable men. Whether Love ulti- 
mately prevailed over the sternly stupid Majesty of Norroway, we are 
not going to say. There is some exquisite story-telling before the 
finale is reached, and certainly we shall not be indiscreet enough to 
say whether or not the last scene is a gorgeous temple with a fragrant 
altar, and troups of maidens clad in bridal white following Ingebjorg 
clad in an ermine robe, and Frithjof looking about him with an air of 
“this is the happiest day of my life.” At such a ceremony Baldur's 
presence would be desirable, and we do find a remark to the effect that 
the temple was lightened all about with the shining of the gods. So 
it may be, that some extraordinarily felicitous event was going on there 
in the “sweet summer tyde.” 








A Reminiscence of the American Bar. 
A DEFENCE FOR MURDER. 


By EDWIN JAMES. 


“Tv the Attorney-General desires to read any affidavits in answer to 
this application on the part of the sheriff, the court is now prepared 
to hear them,” was the announcement made from the bench. 

The District Attorney then rose and read a series of affidavits, sub- 
stantially to the following effect:—That the prisoner, George Lewis, 
was in his custody to await his trial upon a true bill found against 
him for the wilful murder of Mr. Amasa Watson, at Princetown, in the 
state of New Jersey. That the deponent (the sheriff) had, since the 
prisoner had been in his custody, caused inquiries to be made into his 
history and antecedents, and had found, and now stated on his infor- 
mation and belief, that the said George Lewis was engaged at the 
time of the alleged murder in keeping a notorious gambling house in 
the city of New York; that he believed him to be a dangerous and 
desperate character; that he had been convicted in the state of Cali- 
fornia of uttering forged United States Government Bonds to the 
amount of $100,000, and was thereupon sentenced to ten years’ im- 
prisonment in the gaol of San Francisco ; from which prison he made 
his escape, and effected such escape by bribing the warders of the gaol, 
and afterwards strangling the watchman who guarded the exterior of the 
said gaol at night time. That it is reported and believed that the said 
George Lewis has committed more than one murder in the said state 
of California. That after he had been committed to the custody of 
this deponent he seized one of the watchmen who was engaged to 
guard him in his cell by the throat, and attempted to strangle him, 
with the intention of making his escape from prison, as he had done 
before in the state of California. That in consequence of such con- 
duct, he (the sheriff), in order to secure him with safety, had him 
chained by the ankles and the wrists to the floor of his cell, leaving 
him sufficient liberty to stand erect, but preventing him from approach- 
ing the door or window. That he (the sheriff) believed that the said 
George Lewis now intends and contemplates effecting his escape if 
possible, and that he would resort to any means, however desperate, to 
effect such object ; because this deponent found secreted in a hole which 
had been made in the wall of his cell two large files and a screw-driver, 
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which are now produced and shown to this court, and which were 
covered with the paper now also produced, and on which the following 
note is written : 

“ At the risk of my life, I put the things you want through the 
window. ‘Try after twelve o'clock. I will keep him out till one,” and 
which is in the handwriting of a female, but is unknown to this depo- 
nent. That after finding the said note and the files, the said George 
Lewis was thrown down on the floor of his cell, and an examination 
made by this deponent and his assistants, when it was discovered 
that the chains which fastened him had been completely filed through, 
and could have been knocked off with the greatest facility. 

The affidavits concluded with a statement that the sheriff went in 
personal and bodily fear of the prisoner, and that unless he was 
allowed to imprison him in the manner he had done, he would not be 
responsible for his detention and appearance at the trial. 

Startling and surprising as were these allegations, the only person 
who listened to them with indifference was the prisoner. “Can you 
answer them?” asked his counsel anxiously. “If you can, we will 
prepare an affidavit forthwith.” 

“The statement about California,” he whispered, “is all a lie.” 

“Can you deny the statement of your attempt at escape?” we 
asked. 

“T shall not deny it now,” he replied; “of course I'd get out if I 
could,” and we could obtain no more from him. 

“ Do the counsel for the prisoner intend to present any aflidavits in 
reply to those which have been read?” asked the judge. 

The court granted some minutes for consultation with our client, 
and that resulted in our declining to read any affidavit in reply. 

The argument then proceeded upon the facts as they appeared, 
and at its conclusion the prisoner was remanded ; the decision was 
adjourned, and the judge, accompanied by a surgeon selected by him, 
proceeded to the cell to examine it, and to view the manner in which 
the prisoner was confined by the sheriff. 

We awaited with some anxiety the result of this examination. It 
occupied more than an hour, and during that interval a tall, coarse- 
looking man pushed his way through the audience to the table where 
the counsel sat, and, addressing me, asked whether he could see 
George Lewis, and if he would again come into court? I recognised 
him as one of the men who had called at my office in New York, and 
paid me the money for the defence. I replied that in all probability 
Lewis would be again brought into court to hear the decision upon 
the motion. 

“T must see him,” said he; “I must see him. And I must have 
his signature to this,” taking from his pocket-book a printed paper. 

After an absence of an hour the judge returned, and gave a decision 
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to the effect that the cell in which the prisoner was confined was an 
unfit and improper place to imprison a man who was not convicted of 
any crime ; that the manner of confining him was cruel and inhuman; 
and the sheriff was directed to imprison him in a larger compart- 
ment of the gaol, that his chains should be immediately removed, and 
that if the sheriff feared escape he was empowered by the court to 
employ a sufficient number of watchmen effectually to secure the 
accused. 

Thus ended the application, and the prisoner was remitted to cus- 
tody. He had been brought into court to hear the judgment—and 
before he was removed he was accosted by his friend from New York, 
and an angry altercation ensued between them. 

“No, I won’t sign that. You want to rob me of the bonds. You 
have thirty thousand dollars of mine now—you owe me fifteen thou- 
sand dollars from the bank, I gave you. You know how I got into this 
trouble, but you had not the courage to do it,” said Lewis, in a 
whisper, but with a determined manner. His lip quivered, and he 
grasped the back of the chair, from which he had risen, with his huge 
hands. 

‘The man’s hand was upon his revolver, and any where but in the 
court blood would have been shed before such a quarrel subsided. 

“ You won't sign it, then?” in a loud, menacing tcne, demanded thie 
stranger. 

“No, never !” replied Lewis; “never!” And with an imprecation 
he reiterated, ‘‘ Never! You shall never keep the bonds. Give them 
to me, or” (with another imprecation) “you shall stand here beside 
me. You shall not keep them. I will bury them. You have robbed 
me before.” 

“Then,” said the stranger, “ I will ”—— 

The dialogue was suddenly interrupted by the officer of the sheriff 
coming up, taking Lewis by the arm, and requesting him to accompany 
him to the gaol below. 

The Attorney-General then placed the depositions in the hands of 
the prisoner's counsel, accompanied with a notice that the trial was 
appointed for the 12th of December next. 

‘The documents were voluminous, and had been taken with great 
care. The testimony had been gathered from every witness who could 
throw any light upon the dark and mysterious transactions of that 
fatal night, and presented a mass of facts strongly implicating the 
accused—demanding explanation, and satisfactory evidence in rebuttal. 
The ease presented by the testimony was substantially the following : 

There was a large hotel on the banks of the Passaic, much frequented 
by visitors from New York and Philadelphia; and it was deposed 
that a Mr. George Lewis had registered his name in the book, and 
had sojourned there for some days previous to the discovery of the 
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‘murder. The entry in the book described him as “a merchant,” 


resident in New York. He lived at the hotel, not merely expensively, 
but extravagantly, indulging in luxuries—hiring carriages and horses ; 
and was accompanied by a lady—a Mexican or Californian—of very 
remarkable beauty, who displayed at the table @’héte a profusion of 
costly jewelry, and attired herself in that peculiar style which by 
some is designated the height of fashion, and by others the acme of 
vulgarity and bad taste. The test of hotel respectability was achieved 
by the punctual payment of the bill when presented, and the lady 
and gentleman had secured the respect and confidence of the host, 
and the attention of the fraternity of coloured waiters, so essential to 
personal comfort in a large American hotel. 

Mr. Lewis, whose real avocation demanded his nightly attendance 
in New York, was much absent, and passed only a few hours during 
the day in the society of his wife. 

On the evening the murder was committed, it appeared from the 
depositions that he had hired at the hotel a waggon and one of the 
best and fastest horses which the stable afforded. He was absent all 
that night, and returned with it about noon of the following day. It 
was observed that the horse had been little cared for, and had been 
recklessly and cruelly driven, and it was asserted by the stableman as his 
opinion, “ had not seen the inside of a stable since he was taken away.” 

A negro boy deposed, that’on the morning of the Gth, before it was 
quite light, under a shed at the end of a long lane near the railway 
station he had seen a horse and waggon standing, the horse fastened to 
one of the timbers which supported the shed, “shivering all over 
with the cold, and that the waggon was covered all over with snowy 
slush and mud.” Under the porch of a chapel on the road from 
Princetown to the hotel some children at play from the village school 
had found a hat, and inside the hat five skeleton keys and a small 
dark lantern; and the hat had been identified as that worn by Mr. 
Watson when he left his cottage on the Saturday morning. 

The skeleton keys had been taken by the constabulary to the hotel, 
and a very remarkable statement was made with reference to them by 
a gentleman who was an inmate at the time. 

* A violent quarrel had occurred between the lady who was believed 
to be the wife of Lewis, and himself; loud shrieks from her room 
for help brought to the scene the proprietor, waiters, and guests, 
She had been cruelly beaten, and Lewis, to escape the angry remon- 
strances of those who had interfered for her protection, hurried down 
the stairs, and in his haste to leave the hotel put on a coat then 
hanging in the hall, the property of one of the guests, and left his 
own upon the same frame. During the evening, the owner of the 
coat, missing his own, and believing it had been taken by mistake, put 
on the coat left by Lewis, and in one of the pockets discovered a 
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bunch of very peculiar-looking keys. They were shown to the pro- 
prietor and, placed in the bureau. Lewis returned and found them 
there. He appeared much disconcerted, and, taking them from the 
office, made some hurried explanation that they had been made in 
California and fitted some large boxes or trunks in which he kept 
valuable property, and that no person could open the locks but with 
those keys. The lady vehemently corroborated this statement, and 
although the story was not implicitly believed at the moment, no 
suspicion was then aroused. 

When the keys were brought by the officer to the hotel with the 
hat of the deceased, and distinctly identified as those which had been 
found in the pocket of Lewis’s coat, he was at once arrested and 
lodged in the gaol at Trenton. 

Search was made in the apartments occupied by Lewis and the 
lady, and the latter placed under the surveillance of the local police. 
No property lost by the deceased could be traced to their possession ; 
but in a small valise found in the lady’s wardrobe a little piece of torn 
paper with the name “James Talman ” written upon it was discovered, 
and this, as it afterwards transpired, was the most damning and con- 
clusive evidence of his guilt. 

“'Talman” was a dealer in wood, and supplied the deceased. With 
the large amount of bonds and money stolen on the night of the 
murder from the safe several vouchers and receipts were also abstracted, 
and this piece of paper was one of them. It was identified by Tal- 
man as having been given by him to Mr. Watson three days before 
the murder, and in its original form was a receipt, and was proved to 
have been kept by him in the safe. 

Upon these depositions the prisoner was committed for trial, and a 
true bill found upon an indictment for murder. 

The partners of Lewis in the gambling-house in New York came 
punctually to my office at the time arranged at the last interview. 
Their tone and manner were evidently altered, and they evinced little 
disposition to assist him in his defence. From what had occurred 
when they met in the court at Trenton it was obvious that no good 
feeling existed between them. Lewis charged them with having in 
their possession a considerable amount of property—how obtained 
was as yet to be developed. 

“Have you brought the witnesses down to give the testimony, as 
you agreed at our previous interview ?” I asked. 

“No; we don’t mean to take any more trouble about it,” answered 
the elder gentleman, the one who had met him in the court-house at 
Trenton. “He has got himself into the trouble, and he must get 
himself out of it.” 

“ Will you not bring the witnesses down here to make their state- 
ments, as you arranged to do?” I asked. 
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* No, I shall have no more to do with the matter. If he gets con- 
victed, that’s his business, not mine,” said he, and was about to leave 
my oftice. : 

“Before you go, sir,’ I remarked, “it might be as well that-you 
should see the depositions which are upon that table. You were 
anxious to learn the description of the bonds which were taken after - 
the murder. They are all set forth there—the amount, the numbers, 
the denomination, and all the particulars. They amount to seventy-one 
thousand dollars; and I see by an advertisement in the New York 
Herald of this morning that notice is given of the loss, and a caution 
to bankers and brokers against negotiating them. I am not your 
counsel, and should decline, after what has occurred, to act for you ; 
but it is evident that the bonds can be traced to your possession. You 
have said that Lewis has got himself into this trouble, and must get 
himself out of it; but in doing so you may be got into it. You now 
refuse him your assistance. You know that he is a determined man. 
He charged you in the court, and in my presence, with having the 
possession of bonds which I presume must be those set forth in the 
depositions. Your position is one of some danger in this business. 
You have, I presume, your own counsel; I should recommend you to 
consult him ” Before I had concluded the sentence they both left, 
saying, as they closed the door, that they would call again in a few 
days. 

One of the most acute and experienced of the New York detectives 
was already upon their track; the scent was burning and lay well. 
From bank to bank ; from the offices of brokers known to negotiate 
and purchase securities obtained from questionable sources, he was 
hunting them. Plans had been laid to obtain an interview with them 
upon the following day, on the pretence that a capitalist was prepared 
to make a large advance upon the missing bonds and ask no ques- 
tions. An offer had been made by one of their emissaries to Lewis in 
Trenton gaol, that if he would divulge in whose hands he had placed 
certain bonds it should be much to his advantage with reference to 
the serious charge upon which he was imprisoned ; but in vain. Lewis 
knew nothing of any bonds, and the trap to entice the gamblers to 
the office of the capitalist, though temptingly baited, was as warily 
shunned. The steamer which sailed for California upon that evening 
carried, as a part of its freight, the two gentlemen who had honoured 
me with their confidence, and most probably the bonds which had 
found their way, by some mysterious agency, from the safe of the 
murdered man into their possession. 

I remember a former Chief Justice of the common pleas, now 
deceased, once telling how a very shrewd attorney upon his circuit, 
much employed in the defence of prisoners, invariably gdt all his 
clients convicted; and there never was an exception where the client 
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had become possessed, either by honest or dishonest means, of property 
real or personal. 

He died wealthy, and after his death it was suggested, that when- 
ever he received a retainer, and had his first interview with his client 
in the prison, an assignment of all his property to himself, in trust for 
the client's wife and children, in the event of a conviction, was very 
strongly recommended and generally accomplished. Questions and 
controversies as to the disposal of the property thus assigned were less 
likely to arise in the event of the conviction of the assignor than 
upon his acquittal. 

So with the friends and partners of Mr. Lewis. After the interview 
in the court at Trenton it was clear ‘that property had been intrusted 
to them by the accused, which they either had already appropriated, 
or intended to appropriate, to their own use, and that their interest 
would be more served by the conviction of their confrere than by his 
being free and demanding an account from them at a future day. And 
thus vanished at once all hope of the promised testimony to establish 
the presence of the accused in the city of New York on the night of 
the murder; and thus also vanished the two gentlemen, who, it was 
now evident, were cognizant of all the particulars attending the crime, 
perhaps instigated it, and who, so far as was yet ascertained, were the 
only persons who had derived any benefit by its commission. 

‘The accused was pacing the mean compartment which had been 
allotted to him by the order of the court when I entered. I had read 
the depositions, and had conferred upon them with the counsel at 
Trenton, who was acting with me for the defence, and we proceeded 
to the gaol together. My coadjutor was a man of much intelligence, 
and skilled in the practice of the defence of criminals. He had seen 
Lewis several times since my interview with him, but could never 
obtain one word from him, and truly enough observed, that the 
testimony contained in the depositions, the prejudice which had accu- 
mulated against the prisoner, and his refusal to give any explanation 
to his counsel, or to suggest the line of defence he wished to be 
adopted, rendered the case one of the most difficult he had ever 
undertaken. 

“ Mr. Lewis, we have now come to see you, and have brought the 
depositions, which we have both carefully considered. We propose 
to read them to you and take your suggestions as to any evidence 
which can be produced at the trial, to answer and explain them,” said 
Mr. Langham—for that was the name of the counsel. And that gentle- 
man then read the testimony. 

It occupied nearly two hours; during which time Lewis walked 
up and down the room, smoking his cigar, assuming an air of careless 
indifference, beneath the surface of which, a restless feverish anxiety 
was at work; and he stood still when the various statements, forcibly 
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and conclusively tending to fix guilt upon him, were narrated by his 
counsel. He stood still—knocked the ash from his cigar against 
the wall, and paced the room again with a more hurried step. He 
saw and felt how every circumstance was weaving itself link by 
link into a chain, and binding him with its python folds from 
head to foot—and binding him beyond the hope of extrication; he 
saw and felt how he was tracked and traced, and how every step, 
which he had vainly thought was shrouded in an impenetrable veil of 
darkness and mystery, was exposed and brought into the light of day ; 
he saw and felt how his presence in New York at an early hour of 
that morning, eflected at the risk of his life, instead of being his safe- 
guard from detection, only accumulated the proof of guilt; and when 
the counsel had concluded, he stood amazed and silent—threw his 
cigar with violence upon the floor, and with affected composure draw- 
ing a chair near him and seating himself, said, 

“ Ts all that really there ?” 

“Tt is indeed,” said the counsel, “ and I am informed that some 
additional depositions have been made since these were given to us, 
and that we shall receive them this evening. They have traced some 
of the bonds,” he added, “ and found a list of them cn your hand- 
writing. Some men in New York obtained an advance of money 
upon them, and gave some paper containing the amount and numbers 
of the bonds, pledged for that advance.” 

“ Bah! how can they prove my handwriting? They are all” (with 
an oath) “ lies,” ejaculated the prisoner. 

“Tt may be so,” replied the counsel; “but you have written notes 
since you have been here to the sheriff’s daughter. She has been 
arrested for assisting you in your endeavour to escape, and has con- 
fessed that she did so, and that she wrote the note read to the court 
irom the affidavits, and has given to the Attorney-General four notes 
written by you in pencil to her. ‘They have compared the handwriting, 
and it is sworn to be the same.” 

“Then these” (with a deep curse) “scoundrels in New York have 
squealed vpon me,” said the prisoner, and clenched his powerful hands 
and struck the chair upon which the counsel sat, so violently, that 
‘the blow almost dislocated the legs and arms of that crazy piece of 
furniture. “By God they have squealed !” 

“If you mean by that,” said I, “ that they have betrayed any con- 
fidence you placed in them, and given information against you, it is 
very probable ; for you will remember one of them made a threat in 
the court-house, when you. refused to sign some paper he brought, 
which I could not then understand. They have sailed for California, 
and the bonds have been advertised; and the detectives were in pur- 
suit of them before I left New York.” 

“Yes,” more in soliloquy than addressing us, said he. “They 
D2 
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wanted to rob me, and because I would not let them they have squared 
it with the detectives and gone.” He lit another cigar, threw himselt 
back in his chair, put his feet upon the table, muttered some internal 
imprecations and asked when he should see us again. 

“Your trial is fixed for next Monday; this is Thursday,” said the - 
counsel. “Do you intend to furnish us with any evidence, or the names 
of any witnesses you desire to have produced, or any suggestions for 
the cross-examination of those witnesses who, you now know, will be 
brought against you in support of the prosecution ?” 

“Not now,” he answered sullenly ; “I will see you again ;” and we 
retired. 

“TI guess this ain't a very satisfactory position for counsel to be 
placed in,” quaintly observed Mr. Langham, as we walked from the 
gaol to his office. “I guess he don’t realise his position.” 

“T am quite sure he does not realise ours,” I observed, and we then 
decided to send a clerk with a copy of the depositions to the prisoner, 
accompanied by a letter requesting him to read them, and to furnish 
his counsel with instructions as to the course he wished to be pursued 
on the trial, without delay. 

Until the very morning appointed for the trial our client had made 
no communication to his counsel. It has been truly remarked by a 
great jurist that on the part of an advocate, to enable him to fulfil his 
duty in an adequate manner, two endowments are necessary: appro- 
priate information in all its plenitude, and the ability, experience, 
and zeal necessary to turn it to full account. We were about to 
embark upon a judicial investigation, in which the life of the accused 
was at stake, without any testimony, without any explanation of any 
one of the mass of evidentiary facts arrayed against him, and, when 
combined, presenting an irresistible inference of guilt; but so it was, 
and there was no help for it. 

On the morning of the trial we sought another interview with our 
client. We found him in the same sullen mood in which we had left 
him some days since. We asked him if he had read the depositions 
which had been sent to him; he answered “ No.” 

“ Are we, then, to go into court without your furnishing us with 
any suggestions whatever for your defence ?” we asked. 

“T have nothing to say. Let us wait and see what they prove on 
the first day, and we can then get up our case,” said he, as he was 
brushing his clothes and preparing for his appearance in court; and 
we left him. 

On the morning of Monday the trial commenced. 

Criminal procedure, as administered in the state of New Jersey, is 
very analogous to that of England. In that state the civil law is not 
codified, as in most of the other states of the Union; the common 
law of England, as it existed when the American colonies were an 
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appanage of the British crown, regulates their jurisprudence. The 
forms of indictment are the same, the rules as to the admission of 
evidence the same, and the decisions of the English courts upon all 
cognate subjects are authorities in both the civil and criminal courts. 

The statutes of the state legislature define the offences and prescribe 
the punishment; but the trial, the empanelling and qualification of 
the jurors, are modelled entirely upon the English system. 

In a very lucid and elaborate speech the Attorney-General opened 
the case for the prosecution. very fact was arranged in its due 
order and importance, and five hours were occupied in its delivery. 
The almost breathless attention of the vast audience was never inter- 
mitted for one moment, and at the conclusion of a most logical and 
argumentative speech the Court adjourned to the following morning. 

We now knew from that statement the testimony which was to be 
adduced against us, and the order in which it was arranged. The 
identity of the prisoner and his presence in the village upon the night 
of the murder were to be proved by one witness only—an old negro, 
who was an assistant in a barber’s shop; a creature of rather weak 
intellect, but subtle and cunning as the negro frequently is, and 
familiarly known as “ Looney Johnson.” 

The Attorney-General relied upon substantiating by Mr. Johnson’s 
testimony that the accused was seen in the village about ten o'clock, 
that he was observed by the witness standing opposite the door of the 
deceased’s shop, afterwards looking into the shop window, and again 
seen standing near the porch of a chapel at the corner of the road 
leading to the cottage where the deceased resided. 

The witness was pointed out to us in the court, and certainly 
appeared to be an extraordinary individual. He quickly perceived that 
he was observed by the prisoner’s counsel, and seemed to be as much 
interested in taking his survey of us as we were of him. 

It is not easy to form any judgment of the age of such a gentleman 
from outward appearance. He wasa very dark specimen of the African ; 
the small-pox had left its vestiges upon his features, which, though 
disfigured, wore a kind and benevolent expression ; and when your eye 
was fixed upon him closely they relaxed into a broad grin, which he 
evidently had no power of controlling. A sly humour twinkled in 
his eye. 

He sat at the extreme end of one of the low benches which 
stretched across the crowded court, the observed of all observers. He 
seemed to have spread himself to his largest dimensions ; either arm, 
extended at right angles to his body, was supported by the back of 
the bench ; his long legs were thrust out as far as they could go, and 
he leaned back upon the form with a dignified and nonchalant air. 

His attire was striking and characteristic. It was the very depth 
of one of the coldest of American winters, and the bitter north wind, 
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blowing the sleet against the shivering windows of the court-house, 
made us all desire as much warmth as we could possibly obtain, while 
Mr. Johnson, by the costume he had adopted, evinced a total disregard 
of the thermometer. A pair of linen pants, with very demonstrative 
blue stripes, fitted so closely to his figure that it seemed miraculous 
how he had ever got into them, and being in them, it seemed more 
miraculous still how he could get out of them, if he ever has. A vest, 
the material of which must at one time have been of a bright yellow 
colour, had, by age, like port wine, or by frequent ablution, lost its 
natural tint, encased his form from his throat to the pit of his stomach. 
If ever the vest had been made to fit the human form, it must have 
been for a person of much larger symmetry than Mr. Johnson. A 
blue surtout coat, small in contrast with the vest, completed his attire. 

It was whispered amongst some of the witnesses that the District 
Attorney had borrowed the garment from a popular Methodist minister 
in the village, of whose congregation Mr. Johnson was a somewhat 
distinguished member. A shirt collar of very considerable proportions, 
hardened or stiffened to excess, encircled by a bright scarlet cravat, 
approximated so closely to the lobe of either ear, that it evidently 
was either dangerous or uncomfortable for Mr. Johnson to move his 
head at any angle to his body; the effect of this unpleasant state of 
things being to impress a superficial observer with the idea that Mr. 
Johnson was an individual of a disagreeable and stuck-up affected 
manner, and of a haughty and imperious demeanour ; both of which 
suppositions would have been erroneous, and quite inconsistent with 
iilr. Johnson’s idiosyncrasy. 

The witness was now directed by the court to take the stand, and 
the oath was administered. Every eye was upon him, and in spite of 
all cries of “ Order,’ and in defiance of the vigorous hammering of 
the gavel with which every American judge is provided on the bench, 
the audience clambered upon the seats, and stood upon the tables and 
benches, to obtain a glimpse of Mr. Johnson and to catch every 
sentence of his narrative. 

He detailed in a somewhat confused manner the facts as they had 
been stated to the jury by the Attorney-General. The direct exami- 
nation was long, minute, and tedious; large maps and diagrams of 
the Jocus in quo were affixed upon the walls of the court, and his 
attention was directed by the examining counsel from time to time to 
the different localities where he persisted he had seen the accused. 
The examination occupied the attention of the court until mid-day, 
the time at which, in the rural districts of the state of New Jersey, 
it is the habit of the judges to take a “recess” for dinner ; it being 
understood that, upon the reassembling of the court the cross- 
examination was to be proceeded with. 


My learned coadjutors and myself, from the closest watching of the 
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testimony and the manner in which it was given, had not failed to 
observe that in many respects the mental organisation of the witnesg 
was deficient. He had a most indefinite and confused notion of 
chronology ; his idea of mensuration and distance was very inaccurate ; 
all application of time and the hour to any event or transaction he 
was detailing was treated with supreme indifference. 

Punctually at one o'clock the judge re-entered the court, and behind 
him came Mr. Johnson and resumed his seat. His demeanour evi- 
denced self-satisfaction. He had dined at the same table with the judge, 
the jury, the counsel, and the witnesses ; his testimony had been the 
topic during dinner of animated conversation, and it was whispered 
in the court-room that after dinner he had fortified himself against 
any attack of dyspepsia by more than one libation of very hot rum- 
and-water. However that might have been, and although his head 
presented the same stiff, immovable, and uncomfortable appearance as 
before dinner, he seemed to be greatly pleased with himself and every- 
body and everything about him. 

“ How long have you lived at Princeton, Mr. Johnson ?” was the 
first question put to the witness upon cross-examination. 

“Don’t know, boss. Wasn't raised there, though.” 

“Where were you raised ?” 

“Don’t know, boss, ’xactly. Mother used to say I was raised in 
Varginny,” was the answer. 

“ Now, never mind, sir, what your mother used to say. I want to 
know.” 

“But I had to mind what my mother used to say, boss, I tell ye. 
You didn’t know my mother, boss, did ye? She split my head with 
a dipper one day becauseI didn’t mind. Hee! hee! hee!” interjected 
the irrepressible witness. 

“Stop,” said the judge, “ you must answer the counsel's question ; 
he has a right to test your recollection and your accuracy. And you 
are not to tell us anything your mother knows, but only what you 
know yourself.” 

“Yes, boss, all right; but mother knew a precious sight more 
than I know. Did you know my mother, boss?” ‘The witness 
concluding with thus interrogating the judge. 

“Stop,” again said the judge. “Don’t examine me. Now, attend 
to the counsel’s question.” 

“ All right, boss; but if he don’t know my mother, I don’t want 
him to say nuffen about her,” grumbled the witness. 

“ Now,” the counsel resumed, “ where were you raised, and how long 
have you lived at Princeton ?” 

“Guess I was raised down south. Mother ” 

“Stop,” thundered the judge, for his patience was sorely tried. 
“Stop, you're talking about your mother again. Stop.” 
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“Guess I couldn’t be raised without a mother, boss, could I? 
Ifee! hee! hee!” 

‘“‘ You are not asked about your mother at all,” explained the judge, 
in a tone of kind remonstrance. “ You are asked if you know’ where 
you were raised? If you do know, say so; and if you do not, then 
say you do not.” 

“T don’t want no lawyer to say nuffen against my mother,” sotto 
voce, in the ear of the judge, mumbled the witness. 

“The counsel has not said anything about your mother, nor 
against her. Now attend, and answer the counsel’s question,” said 
the judge. 

“Now, Mr. Johnson, for the fourth time I ask you where you 
were raised, and how long you have lived at Princeton?” asked the 
counsel. 

“ My sister told me down in old Varginny—when mother died— 
that ”>—— 

“Stop,” said the counsel. “I ask you if you knew where you were 
raised? Never mind what your sister told you, nor when your mother 
died.” 

“Perhaps,” said the judge, addressing the examining counsel, | 
“you might as well postpone this portion of the cross-examination, 
and proceed with something else. It seems difficult, if not impossible, 
to obtain a distinct and satisfactory answer from the witness at present. 
Try something else.” 

The counsel conceded with reluctance, remarking that such a course 
very much deranged the system of cross-examination which he had 
purposed to submit the witness to, and then resumed his questions. 

“Now, Mr. Johnson, what is your occupation at Princeton ?” 

“What do you say, boss ?” 

“What is your occupation? How do you get your living?” asked 
the counsel. 

“My living, boss? My living ain’t nuffen,” said the witness. 

“ Where do you live ?” 

“Live with Mr. Stearnes, the barber; tain’t no living no how. 
Lather the customers and brush ’em ; they give me a few cents, the 
best on ’em, sometimes a gennelman will give me ten cents. Ain't 
many gennelmen down there, boss! Hee! hee! hee!” was the 
reply. 

“ At what time did you first see the man who you say was Mr. 
Lewis, on that Saturday night ?” inquired the counsel. 

“Guess it was the night time, boss.” 

“ But what time of the night ?” asked the counsel. 

“Guess it was dark, boss.” 

“But what time? What o’clock was it ?” 

“ Don’t know nuffen about the time, boss.” 
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“Where did you first see him upon that night? Look at that map 
on the wall, and show the jury where you first saw him,” said the 
counsel. 

This was cruel. The witness in vain endeavoured to turn his head 
in the direction of the map on the wall; the shirt-collar upon each side 
effectually prevented it. Despite the solemnity of the investigation 
the effect of his struggles to survey the map was so irresistibly ludi- 
crous that the audience, unable to control that which at first was a 
general titter only through the court, gave way to loud and uproarious 
laughter. 

“ Why don’t you look at the map and answer the counsel's ques- 
tion?” interrupted the judge, who had not observed the witness's 
dilemma. 

The witness gave a stolid vacant stare at the judge, but did not 
move. 

‘Get up and go to the map,” said the judge. “Get up, and show 
the counsel where you saw him.” 

“What map, boss ?” 

“There—that map hanging on the wall.” 

The officer of the court led the witness from the stand, and placed 
him in close proximity to the map. 

“ Now,” said the counsel, “ point out upon that map the spot where 
you say you first saw Mr. Lewis on that night.” 

After his eye had wandered over the large area of paper for some 
minutes, the witness dabbed his finger upon a green coloured spot, and 
said, “‘ Here, boss, here. I sawhim here. Hee! hee!” 

“Why, that is the Cemetery. Do you mean to swear you saw him 
in the Cemetery ?” 

“Guess I do, boss—see him and the old dog too,” replied the 
witness. 

“Saw who in the Cemetery ?” quickly retorted the counsel. 

“Why, old Mr. Watson and his dog. Knew the old dog well, he 
often come to our store, carrying his master’s basket,” said the witness. 

“You are asked where you saw the man you say was Lewis on the 
Saturday night, and where you first saw him ?” impatiently inquired 
the counsel. 

“Oh, Lewis! Guess I see him. Know I see him.” 

“Where?” repeated the counsel. ‘Show the jury where you saw 
him. Point to it on the map.” 

“Guess I see him in Princeton.” 

The judge: “Do you know Mr. Watson’s store ?” 

“Guess I do. Lathered him for years, boss,” was the reply. 

The judge: “Now, where was the man you say was Lewis that 
night? Where did you see him ?” 

“Standing by the chapel, boss. Up here.” 
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“ How was he dressed ?” asked the counsel. 

“ Dressed in black,” said the witness. 

“ How tall was he ?” by the counsel. 

This seemed to puzzle him. He twisted his hat about, and then 

looked into it, and then twisted it again. 

“ Guess he was about twelve foot.” 

“What! do you mean twelve feet high ?” said the counsel. 

“Guess he was—’bout twelve foot.” 

A slight sensation pervaded the audience. 

“ Why, how tall are you ?” asked the judge. 

“Guess mother said father was twelve foot.” 

“ Now never mind your mother. How tall do you think you are ?” 
inquired the judge. 

“Bout twelve foot. Guess I’m twelve foot, boss,” said the witness. 

“ How far is the chapel where you have said you saw him from Mr. 
Watson's store ?” was the next question. 

“* About two mile, I guess, boss.” 

“Two what? Why, the whole village is not a quarter of a mile 
long, is it ?” peevishly said the counsel. 

“Guess it is,” said the witness. 

“Ts what?” asked the counsel. 

“ Quarter of a mile long, boss.” 

“Did you drink anything at your dinner ?” asked the judge, looking 
very seriously at the witness. 

“Yes, boss; drank water though.” 

“Nothing more ?” said the judge. 

“ No, boss, nuffen at the dinner,” 

“ Did you drink anything after dinner ?” inquired the counsel. 

“What do you say, boss ?” 

“Did you drink anything after your dinner, and before you came 
into court ?” repeated the counsel. 

“T didn’t pay for nuffen, boss,” and he twisted his hat about and 
looked askance at the jury, and then lifted his eyes and gazed up on 
the ceiling, the white portions of his eyes looking as large as_ billiard 
balls. 

“You are not asked if you paid for anything, Mr. Johnson. You 
are asked if you drank anything ?” repeated the counsel. 

“That ain’t nuffen to him, boss, is it ?” (appealing to the judge). 
“T see him drink at dinner all the time. Hee! hee!” 

“Mr. Sheriff, take this witness into your custody, and produce him 
in court to-morrow morning,” said the judge. ‘I shall adjourn the 
cross-examination. See that he gets nothing to drink.” 

“ Why, boss, I ain’t had my tea yet. The District Attorney told 


me this child should have plenty to eat and drink when he came 
from Princetown ”—— said the witness, 
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“JT think you have had too much to drink,” replied the judge as he 
was closing his note-book. 

“No, not too much, boss. A gennelman gib me three glasses of 
rum-and-water—it ain’t hurt me,” the witness muttered as he left 
the stand with the sheriff. 

The court then adjourned until the morrow. When the audience 
had left, the counsel for the prisoner had the opportunity of conferring 
with him. 

“ Well, they have not done much the first day—have they, coun- 
sellors ?” observed Lewis. 

“Not much at present. The jury will not place much reliance 
upon the testimony of Mr. Johnson, and it seems that they have no 
other evidence of your being seen near the store of Mr. Watson upon 
that night,” we observed. 

“Do you wish to give us any instructions relative to the proceedings 
of to-morrow ?” one of the counsel asked. 

“None,” in the same sullen tone as he had before adopted, was the 
response. 

The lady who had passed at the hotel as the wife of Lewis had 
been, since his arrest, under the close surveillance of the local police. 
She had been threatened with arrest and indictment as accessory 
before and after the murder. Efforts had been made to induce her to 
divulge the facts connected with the possession of the valise in which 
the fragment of the receipt had been found. She was importuned 
with promises and intimidated with threats, but in vain. 

When Lewis absconded from California after his escape from 
prison, he left there a wife and child. The wife having heard of his 
arrest upon the charge of murder, started immediately for New 
York, and I found a telegram, addressed to me as his counsel, on my 
return from the court to the hotel, announcing her arrival in that city. 

The rumour of her unexpected presence was not long upon its 
journey to the ears of the Mrs. Lewis who was still sojourning at the 
Passaie Hotel. She came to ‘Trenton, under the care of the police, to 
obtain an interview with the prisoner. It was denied by the sheriff, 
and she then determined to seek an opportunity of speaking to him in 
court upon the following day. Such was her first impulse, but the 
wounded vanity of the woman was aroused, and she decided upon a 
course which would render the escape of her paramour impossible. 
She had loved him and risked much for him; she had been the 
victim of his passion and his depravity; she had shielded him more 
than once from detection; she had implored him to pause in his 
career of guilt; in the dark crimes he had made her participate she 
had been faithful and loyal as woman only can be; she had sacrificed 
honour, reputation, hope, for one who had treated her with inhumanity 
and used her as an implement of crime and disgrace. In the dearest 
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point a woman can be wronged, she suffered. Despair, guilt, inevit- 
able ruin closed in upon her. She struggled hard, but the one 
passion overmastered all; she found solace in revenge. He had de- 
ceived her, and she would now betray him ; though it cost his life, she 
would betray him. And with wild eye, haggard cheek, and faltering 
tongue, the woman transformed to fiend stood before the District 
Attorney in his office, and asked permission to make a statement in 
/ the case of murder now being tried against George Lewis. 

The prisoner had been placed by the sheriff in the cell in which I 
originally found him, upon the excuse—for it.was nothing else—that 
the larger compartment in the gaol was required for the use of some 
wretched debtors who had recently been consigned to his custody. 
He had sent for me at a late hour. 

“J wish,” said he (after I had entered, and taken my seat beside 
him upon the filthy mattress whose acquaintance I had made on my 
first interview), “ to make a full statement to you of the whole of this 
case. There is no chance for me, I see plainly. I care not for con- 
viction, nor for death. They have determined to convict me; but 
that I should be discovered by such a set of country” (with an oath) 
“ fools, is all that worries me. They think they have got me fast, 
and so they have; but I care not for life—no, not that for it,’ and 
he threw the butt of his cigar into the corner of the cell—‘ not that 
for death to-morrow morning. Look at me; do you think I do?” 

He stood erect, and drew himself to his utmost height. His cheek 
was pallid and his lips compressed with inward rage and mortification, 
but fear was a stranger to his thoughts. 

* The lion lies with his head reclined upon his paws in his captor’s 
pitfall. He sees the rifle levelled at him, but stirs not; the indignity 
of his capture has subdued him. In the jungle he would have 
bartered his life dearly ; lured to a grave, he resigns it sullenly. 

We were alone. A candle on the table lent but little light to the 
gloom of the miserable place; the deep snow obstructed all air from 
the small orifice at the window; and the heavily-ironed door had been 
barred and bolted on the outside by the express direction of the sheriff 
when the counsel was admitted to this midnight interview. He placed 
one of his hands—and sucha hand!—upon my shoulder, and in a 
determined and deliberate tone thus addressed me : 

“Tf you think you can be any good as my counsel, do; but I am 
sure you don’t. I have no witnesses now. Those” (with an oath) 
“villains swore they would see me through it, that they would hire the 
testimony in New York to prove an alibi; they have robbed me of all 
the money and bonds, and gone; they planned the whole job, but 
were afraid to do it.” 

He paused and looked at me for a reply. I made none. 

“ And now I'll tell you all,” said he. 
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“Tell me enough to make some defence for you,” said I. “I would 
rather not hear more.” 

“No; Ill tell you all. Listen to me. Old Watson had been 
spotted for months. I knew well the amount of money and bonds he 
had in his safe. Mrs. Lewis had been on his track. She went on the 
cars (train) with him to New York often on the Monday. She would 
have had his parcel once, but the one she was to put into his bag was 
the wrong colour; he had changed the paper after she had made up 
the package to be slipped into his valise. That old dog was in her 
way when she went into his store. She took poisoned cake for him 
many times, but he was too smart. The night J fived him was a dark 
night, snow falling gently. I meant to shoot him, but the place was 
too quiet. I stood opposite his door when he came out. The old 
nigger was right. When he got under the wall of the cemetery I 
crossed over to him and seized him by the collar, and put the lantern 
in his face; he was too scared to make any noise. I turned him 
round and shoved his head against the wall, and held him with this 
hand here (pointing to his throat). The dog flew at me and tore my 
pants, and bit me all down the legs. After I had held him a little 
time he fell forward against me, and I took him up and pitched him 
over the wall into the graveyard; he was as quiet as a baby, and I 
heard no noise after he fell in there. His hat fell off, and when he 
fell on me he knocked off mine. I threw mine over instead of his. 
The dog stood by his hat and would not let me come near it. I 
tried to get him away, but could not; he howled and barked, and 
jumped up the wall looking after his master. I caught him by the 
throat and held him on the ground; he struggled hard with me for 
some time and I choked him. I then pitched him over after the old 
man, He groaned afterwards several times. I took the basket with 
the key and went to the store, and got the bonds and bills, about 
seventy-thousand dollars in all. I drove as hard as I could, and put 
the keys and the hat under the porch of the chapel, and intended to 
return and take them—they were gone. The bonds I took to New 
York. Ijumped on the cars of the mail train; it did not stop, but 
they threw on the mail bags. I was in New York at half-past two 
o'clock, and the play was going on at the Faro table. I put five 
thousand dollars in the bank, when we had a run of luck against 
us. All the other I left with and to be melted. They 
have robbed me of all. I brought the valise down to the Passaic 
Hotel, and Mrs. Lewis burnt all the papers in the fire-place in her 
bedroom. She knew of the murder, and waited for me outside the 
village when I went on the Friday night to old Watson’s store to see 
the safe. Ifthe bonds had been there then I had the gags all ready 
to put on him, and should not have hurt him if he had made no noise.” 

He paused, and I sat amazed at the cool recital of such horror. 
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“Look here,” said he, resuming, “ where that” (with an oath) “old 
dog bit me ;” and he took off his coat and showed me his arms. 

A loud knock at the door and the sheriff's voice announced, as he 
opened it, that the gaol was about to be closed, and thus the interview 
terminated. : 

Upon a condition exacted from the District Attorney, that she should 
not be required to appear as a witness against the prisoner, his mistress 
had made a full and unreserved statement of all the facts connected 
with the crime, and how much she really knew was disclosed in the 
confession made by the prisoner to his counsel. 

For ten days the trial proceeded. The testimony as it appeared in 
the depositions came out in stronger force. The counsel—without a 
witness, without the means of explaining any of the facts which 
pressed so powerfully against the prisoner—contested to the last, and 
a charge from the judge, leaving no hope of a verdict in their favour, 
resulted in a conviction of “ Murder in the first degree.” Amid the 
breathless silence of the crowded audience that verdict was pronounced. 
No one heard it with so much unconcern as the prisoner; and with 
gesture and manner more defiant than he evinced on his entering the 
court, he passed through the avenue formed by the gazing spectators 
and returned to his lonely cell, never to leave it until his march to 
death. 

The really dramatic portion of this case commenced after the trial 
had ceased, and after the prisoner’s conviction. Then began a series 
of declarations and intrigues on the part of the prisoner; his stern 
refusal to listen to religious teaching, and a belief in the powers of 
darkness to assist him in escaping from his doom, such as were rarely 
heard of in the criminal annals of any country. Efforts were made to 
obtain a new trial—a procedure allowed in every state of the Union— 
but in vain; and the prisoner, upon the refusal of the application, was 
sentenced to death with the usual solemnity. 

Upon the morning when his spirit was to be sent upon its unknown 
career, the prisoner walked before the sheriff with firm and unfalter- 
ing step, and stood motionless under the rude beam which had been 
erected in the little garden behind the gaol. The bright sunlight of 
a cold, crisp, frosty morning streamed down upon the platform where 
the malefactor gazed for the last time, with vacant, careless stare, upon 
all that surrounded him. 

By the combined strength of eight men hired for the purpose by 
the sheriff, and the application of ill-adapted machinery, after a 
painful and violent struggle 


.* “It was done— 
The spirit was gone; 
For weal or for woe, *twas known only to One.” 
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Henry Murger. 
By WALTER BESANT. 


Tur Prophet of Bohemia. Wesing of the man who first enlightened 
the world on the lives of those that wait upon hope and struggle in 
the path of Art against an adverse fortune ; who, while he tore down 
the veil and showed the truth, at the same time raised a cloud of 
illusion which permits the youthful imagination to hear only the 
laughter and to ignore the pain. It is only when one becomes older 
that the suffering shows more clearly than the joy—the days of 
privation are seen to be more numerous than the days of feasting. 


«“ Aimons et chantons encore, 
La jeunesse n’a qu’un temps.” 


How glorious—in a perennial round of champagne, flowers, and 
song; roaming in the wood with Rosette, and filling an empty purse 
‘with a poem! Ragged, perhaps, at times, and a little hungry, but 
still in what goodly company—with how noble a fellowship! And 
then the future all before you—the future of fame and success! 
*Let us see what they are—the imaginary and the real Bohemia. 
Alfred de Musset, Alfred de Vigny, and Henry Murger form a 
sort of literary triad, which may be studied together. Utterly unlike 
each other, they present occasional points of contrast which are too 
striking to be overlooked. In former numbers of Tempe Bar 
(Nov. 1870, and March 1872) I endeavoured to give sketches of 
the first two. They represent the influences of the first third of 
this century on young men well-born, well-educated, and highly 
trained. We have to do, so far as the third is concerned, with a 
mere child of the people, pitchforked into the ranks of literature, but 
never representing in the smallest degree the voice of the people. It 
is not a problem which we have to solve. There is no mystery; 
only a simple, sad life to tell, mistaken in its aims, bankrupt in its 
aspirations, ruined by its follies. The miserable necessities of a 
grinding poverty were its excuse; the impatience which a weak will 
could not resist, that impatience which longed to enjoy before the 
period when fortune fixed its time of enjoyment, was the fatal rock on 
which it split. Alfred de Musset led no happy life, but he pursued 
at least a high standard of art; Alfred de Vigny was a disappointed 
man because he rated his own powers too high; poor Murger was 
wretched because he failed to see that Art must be everything—that 
genius must love his mistress all in all, or not at all. He loved other 
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things as well, and so in the lute the rift widened till the music was 
mute. 

Let me first, with permission of the many who know his book so 
well, recall some of the incidents in the career of that prince of 
Bohemians, the imaginary Rodolphe. You will see why, as we go on. 


The Rodolphe of the ‘Scenes de la vie de Bohéme, when we first 
meet him, is a young man of two or three and twenty. His face is 
almost hidden by a profusion of beard, his forehead, by way of com- 
pensation, being only relieved from absolute baldness by half a dozen 
hairs carefully drawn across it in a vain endeavour to personate their 
departed brethren. He is dressed in a black coat, out at elbows and 
“cone” under the arms, in trowsers which might be called black, and 
boots which had never been new, because he always bought them 
secondhand. We find him in the Café Momus, Rue Saint-Germain- 
PAuxerrois. We talk literature and art; we drink; we make the 
acquaintance of three other congenial spirits, Messieurs Colline, 
Schaunard, and Marcel, and we plunge into Bohemian life. Rodolphe, 
poet and littératewr, is the editor of The Scarf of Iris, a journal not 
entirely unconnected with the millinery and drapery interests, in fact, 
a journal of fashion. Later on we find him connected with the 
Castor, an organ of public opinion devoted mainly to advance the 
great hatting cause. Rodolphe’s. three friends, one of them an artist, 
one a musician, one a philosopher, scholar, private tutor, are, like him- 
self poor, ragged, out at elbows. They are afflicted with a Gargantuan 
hunger. When funds come in their first thought is food; they go 
out and eat; they go on eating till there is nothing left in the locker, 
then they go back to their customary short commons with the 
resignation of philosophers and the hope of youth. Rodolphe falls in 
love with Louise. He talks to her in what the author calls the 
poetry of love. ‘Louise only understands the patois of love, so they 
hardly comprehend one another, and his first flight of the heart is a 
failure. He is turned out of his lodgings by an impatient proprietor, 
and lives for a time like the sparrows, sub Jove, sleeping in the 
branches of a tree. Like the sparrows too he is always hungry. 
An uncle, an uncle of romance, a really useful piece of domestic 
furniture, finds him out at this juncture, and relieves his wants. The 
uncle is a manufacturer of stoves; has fora long time been meditating 
a work on chimneys. In his nephew he sees one who can do for him 
what education and nature have entered into a conspiracy to prevent 
him from doing himself—write the book. He locates him in a fifth 
floor ; gives him materials, furnishes the list of chapters, provides 
him with food, and takes away all his clothes except a Turkish 
dressing-gown, in order that he may not run away. 

The work progresses slowly, far too slowly for the uncle's im- 
patience. In the agonies of composing the chapter on ‘Smoky~Flues,’ 
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Rodolphe discovers from the papers that he has won a prize of three 
hundred francs (twelve pounds) at a certain Academy of Floral Games. 
He is rich, he is a capitalist; he tears himself from his drudgery and 
escapes back to Bohemia and his friends and the editorship of the 
Castor. He lives, as do all his friends, in the cheapest room at the 
top of the house; he can seldom afford the luxury of fire and not 
always that of candles, so he goes to bed and stays there. His bed is 
insufficiently supplied with blankets ; so he lies between the mattresses ; 
his expenses from day to day are not, as may be imagined, enormous ; 
and provided only he can weather what he calls the “ Cape of Storms,” 
that is to say the first or fifteenth of the month, when the bills 
come in, he is tolerdbly happy. His time is chiefly spent with his 
friends at the Café Momus, to the grief and indignation of the pro- 
prietor, for all the other customers are driven away by the four 
Bohemians, who drink little and eat nothing. Driven to desperation, 
the landlord draws out at last a list of his grievances and presents it 
to them himself. This unique bill of charges sets forth how M. Rodolphe, 
who always came first, was accustomed to seize the papers and keep 
them all day ; how, because M. Rodolphe was editor of the Castor, 
they never ceased bawling for the Castor, till that paper was also 
taken in by the café; that accomplished, they left off asking for it ; how 
Rodolphe and Colline were in the habit of keeping the ¢rictrac table 
to themselves from ten in the morning till twelve at night, the other 
votaries of the game having nothing to do but to gnash their teeth ; how 
M. Marcel had so far forgotten what was due to a public establishment 
_ as to bring his easel there, and make appointments with models of 
both sexes; how M. Schaunard was talking of bringing his piano 
and giving a concert of his own works; and how he received visits at 
the café from a young lady named Phémie, who came without a 
bonnet ; how they actually made their own coffee in the establish- 
ment; and how they, lastly, instigated the waiter to send a love 
letter, the composition of which was clearly traceable to the pernicious 
influence of M. Rodolphe, to the old and faithful wife of the pro- 
prietor. The artists compromise matters by conceding the minor 
points, such as a bonnet to Phémie and the coffee to the establish- 
ment, and continue to frequent the Café Momus. 

Then they all fall in love. Rodolphe’s passion for Mimi may be 
read in the ‘Scénes,’ chapter fourteen; nothing more faithful, more 
real, than this sketch of a girl torn from her lover—from his empty 
stove and meagre dinners—by the attractions of velvet and silk, 
plenty to eat and drink, and warmth : 


“ Wher the purse is empty—isn’t it so, my dear?— 
Farewell love, and good-bye ’tween me and thee. 
You will leave me lonely, with never an idle tear; 
Go, and soon forget me—isn’t it so, Mimi? 
VOL, XXXVII. E 
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“Comes to the same, you see; for after all, my dear, 
Happy days have dawned and died for me and thee: 
Not too many, ’tis true: best things are ever, here, 
Shortest and soonest over—isn’t it so, Mimi?” 


Six years pass; the friendship of the four knows no diminution, 
their worldly prospects no improvement. Then a change. One of 
them takes advantage of political disorders, and gets made an am- 
bassador. Sublime impudence of the novelist! Rodolphe and Marcel 
succeed at last. Then Mimicomes back—poor frail Mimi, a skeleton, 
pale, worn, emaciated—comes back to seek help and shelter by that 
Bohemian hearth where her only happy days were spent, with the 
only man who was ever really kind to her. They pawn their things 
to keep the life in her. But she dies. Then the band of Bohemians 
is broken up; they go into society; they take their places in the 
world; they become respectable, staid, and successful. Marcel the 
painter pronounces the funeral oration over the past. “We have 
had,” he said, “our time of carelessness and youth; it has been a 
happy time, a time of romanee and thoughtless love; but this 
prodigality of days, as if we had an eternity to throw away, must 
have an end; we can no longer live outside the skirts of society ; our 
independence, our liberty, after all, are doubtful advantages. And 
are they real? Any crétin, idiot, illiterate ass, is our master, at the 
price of lending us a few francs. . . . It is not necessary, in order to 
bea poet, to wear a summer paletot in December ; we can write poetry 
just as well in warm rooms and on three meals a day. Poetry does 
not consist in the disorder of existence, in improvised happy days, in 
rebelling against prejudices which we can less readily overturn than 
we can upset a dynasty, and which rule the world. Whatever we say 
or do, this is certain, that to succeed we must take the beaten path. 
Here we are, thirty years of age, unknown, isolated, disgusted with 
ourselves. Up to the present this existence has been imposed upon 
us; it is no longer necessary; the obstacles are destroyed which 
prevented our leaving this life. It is finished.” 

It seems almost as stupid to give the life of Rodolphe in a magazine 
article as it would be to give the life of Martin Chuzzlewit. I do so 
only because in the book is written the early life of its author, because 
every character, except perhaps that of Marcel the artist, stands out 
clear and distinct from the canvas, and is an evident portrait of an 
early friend. Ido not know the original of Colline, but a Parisian 
friend writes to me as regards Schaunard the ragged musician. 
“ There still exists,” he says, “in the Rue Hautefeuille, close by the 
Ecole de Médecine, right in the Quartier Latin, an, old brasserie, 
black with smoke, fitted up with wooden tables, called the Brasserie 
Andler, after the name of its proprietor, an honest and enormously 
big Swiss. Thither used to resort about the years 1858-60 the 
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chiefs of the Realistic School, with their apostle Champfleury, and 
their high priest the painter Courbet. It was something like the 
Café Momus, although not quite so ragged and out-at-elbows. As 
a student at this period, I used to frequent this café, and made the 
acquaintance there of the wreck of Henry Murger’s old band of friends. 
The only celebrity remaining there was poor Schaunard, or at least 
he whom Murger took for his type of a Bohemian musician. His real 
name was Schaun ; he was then about forty years of age, and had an 
intelligent and open front, regular features, and a moustache a la 
mousquetaire. He had not fait son chemin; he was however con- 
sidered ¢res-fort in musical composition.” 

The name of the real Rodolphe was Henry Murger. He was born 
in the year 1822, at the foot of Mont Blane, his father being of very 
poor and humble station. When he was still an infant he was brought 
to Paris, where his father got a place as concierge or porter. His boy- 
hood was passed in the streets and in the court of the hotel. Educa- 
tion he had little or none: only the simplest rudiments of learning, 
such as a poor man could afford to give his son: no Latin, no Greek, 
none of that education, most useful of any, which boys at a great school 
communicate to each other. When he was thirteen or fourteen years 
old he got noticed by M. Etienne de Jouy, who lived in the hotel. It 
does not appear clearly how far De Jouy, then a very old man, inter- 
ested himself in the boy. But he took some care of him, it is clear, 
because he obtained for him his first situation. Intercourse with this 
old adventurer could not fail of being singularly useful to a lad of 
genius and imperfect education. Old De Jouy was a man whose 
history ought to be written. He knew Voltaire by heart when he 
was a child; he had a commission and lost a finger fighting the 
Moorish pirates at thirteen ; fought the English under Tippoo Sahib 
at twenty ; rescued a Hindoo girl from suttee, nearly getting killed in 
the process; got put into prison for trying to snatch a Cingalese girl 
from a convent ; escaped in an open boat and was picked up at sea; 
came back to help tear down the Bastille ; fought in the revolutionary 
army; prison again as suspect ; married an English girl; prison again 
for that ; turned royalist ; and took to writing, getting another dose 
of prison from his own friends in 1819. One may fancy the old man 
pouring his pernicious Voltairean doctrines into the ears of the bright- 
eyed boy who sat listening to the revelations of new worlds. 

When he was sixteen, De Jouy placed him in the household of . 
Count Tolstéi, one of the great Russian House of Ostermann Tolstéi, 
as private secretary. One of Murger’s biographers has discovered that 
the cook of the Count had four times as large a salary as the private 
secretary, and has a bitter fit of sneering thereat. It seems to me a 
very simple thing. A cook is a most important functionary. He 
exercises exceedingly delicate duties, and he must bea manof the greatest 
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skill and experience, while young Murger had nothing to do but to read 
and copy. Surely this kind of sneer is very absurd: And it is always 
happening. Whenever the life of a man of genius is written, some- 
body discovers that when he was sixteen, and had five shillings a week, 
the footman had ten; and then we lift up our hands in pity and 
disgust. The secretaryship did the boy a great deal of good. Count 
Tolstéi made him read all the best French writers—those of the 
nineteenth century only—so that Murger remained to his last day as 
ignorant of the writers before Chateaubriand as he was of Chinese. 
His three years of this work made him a writer as well as a reader, 
and when he left the Count at the age of nineteen or twenty he 
obtained at once a post on ‘ Correspondance de Journaux de Departe- 
ments.’ To be sure it was not a great thing—fifty francs a month, 
eight hours a day, twopence an hour—but -it was a beginning; 
it launched him into the sea of literature, and placed him among the 
struggling mob of young writers, painters, dramatists, poets, and novel- 
ists which formed his land of Bohemia. “It was a bad generation,” 
says Pelloquet, “one which was old before its time; one without 
enthusiasm yet without experience ; one overflowing with vanity yet 
without self-respect ; which opposed its petty irony to every kind of 
enthusiasm: which allowed the magnificent heritage of 1830 to perish 
in its hands.” 

In other words, the lofty enthusiasm of the Romantic school was 
dying out, and as yet nothing had arisen to take its place. We need 
not, however, look for high aims and devotion to art in Henry Murger 
and his school. . 

Murger tells us something of his own struggles in a letter :— 

“Possessing some tincture of orthography we worked at our 
sheet, where our prose was occasionally paid for at the rate of eight 
francs an acre—something like the price of English pears. The 
founder of our journal, in which prudence compelled us to refrain 
from putting ‘The conclusion to-morrow,’ disappeared one day. He 
owed us for many an acre of copy. We began by tearing our hair, a 
distraction which nature no longer permits me; then we agreed to 
pass the bankruptcy over to the account of profit and loss. 

“ Nevertheless, three months afterwards—it was a Saturday and the 
last day of Carnival—while we were regretting the impossibility of 
keeping the feast, comes an official letter, in which we were invited, as 
- ereditors of the journal, to receive twenty-five per cent. of our claims. 
Think of it! Never were poor recipients more happy.” 

He got literary promotion and was put on the staff of the Corsaire, 
edited the Monitewr de la Mode, just as Rodolphe edited the Echarpe 
@' Tris; contributed verses in the style of Alfred de Musset to the 
Artiste, and wrote novelettes and sketches, among others the famous 
‘Scenes de la vie de Bohéme.” And at last people discovered that 
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there» was a man among them who had opened a new vein; and 
success, of its kind, came to him. 

He is spoken of by those who knew him in his younger days as a 
singularly modest and unassuming man, prematurely bald, with great 
sweetness of expression; always good-natured in his conversation, 
quick of temper but easily appeased, and entirely without malice. He 
used to make his appearance in the oflice of the Corsaire bathed with 
perspiration, as if he had been running through the streets, and sit 
down to write a chapter of his ‘Scenes, for which he was paid at the 
rate of a louis a chapter—not much more than a penny a line. Not 
that he was a rapid writer; on the contrary, he would spend days and 
weeks over a single chapter, touching and retouching, but his ideas 
flowed freely. He was always in somewhat delicate health, the effect 
of many dissipations, which he condemned, but had not the courage to 
resist. 

Among his friends were Fanchéry, poor Gérard de Nerval, Champ- 
fleury, Nadar, Beaudelaire, Pelloquet,and others who have since made 
some kind of mark in literature, small though it be with some of them. 
Some of them used to assemble either in that Café Momus, where 
Rodolphe first met his friends, or in that other brasserie in the Quartier 
Latin of which we have spoken. On the site where once stood the 
Café Momus, is now a confectioner’s shop, so that the Bohemians of 
the present day, however anxious to keep up old associations, must go 
elsewhere to hold their réwnzons. 

In one of these early years, his friend Pelloquet tells how he went 
‘to pay him a visit. He found him ill in bed, alone. The room 
almost bare of furniture; the bed without curtains or hangings, ill 
furnished with covering. As he lay there, this poor young Bohemian, 
his visitor remarked that his eyes constantly turned with longing to 
a certain shelf, where reposed a black velvet domino and a pair of 
soiled kid gloves. Soiled kid gloves and a velvet domino. They 
ought to have been carved upon his tombstone, for they give a sort of 
key-note to his life. In sickness and in health; in poverty or in 
funds, he was always looking at the velvet domino and the soiled kid 
gloves. To the young man, entirely ignorant of society, never having 
penetrated into the circles of social order and domestic happiness, 
the bal de lopéra probably appeared to be the highest attainable 
form of human enjoyment. Music was there, at any rate, with warmth, 
lightness, and society ; with bright eyes, and with forgetfulness of the 
‘* acres of copy ” which had to be written before his rent was paid. When 
the last illusions of youth were gone there remained the habit. Henry 
Murger’s ideas of “ pleasure” probably never altogether changed. 

It is noteworthy that the‘ Scenes’ were written at the early age of 
six-and-twenty. In it he touched the highest point of his genius. 
He never got any further. Later on, when he wrote the ‘ Dernier 
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rendezvous,’ his style is deepened, his fire fiercer, but he never wrote 
anything so good, so faithful, and so coniplete. * It is as real as 
Defoe, and ten times more spirituel, A vein of youthful gaiety runs 
through it from beginning to end; not the gaiety of careless acqui- 
escence, but of hope. The ragged artists only regard their life as 
en parenthese. Better days are coming. Marcel shows at last, how 
the life of Bohemia is only an episode in the career of a man possessed 
of genius but destitute of friends. This point has been entirely over- 
looked by his critics. They seize on the scenes in the book, and 
neglect its obvious moral. Yet in Marcel’s words the moral lies clear 
and distinct. But the stern moralist is quick to seize an opportunity ; 
so he points the finger of scorn at the young fellows; shows how they 
are at their wits’ end for the next day’s dinner; how they practise 
all kinds of expedients; declaims at their grovelling and material life ; 
at their gigantic feasting when money comes in, at their want of 
prudence and foresight. Very well, they do eat and drink enormously 
when they can; they do lack foresight; their life is shabby, poor, 
and mean. Very true indeed. But suppose our moralist, who is 
generally fat and well liking, with a balance to his credit, were con- 
demned to a few years of privation ; what if he were so far reduced as 
to be sometimes actually hungry? Is it not reasonable that a young 
fellow of five and twenty, with a really obtrusive twist, and with 
barely enough to eat, should Jook upon abundance as a thing specially 
desirable and altogether lovely? Nobody finds fault with Homer 
when he describes the |great banquets, dwelling with delight on the 
meat upon the spit, the long tables, and the zealous attendants. The 
poet is probably one of those who had but a nodding acquaintance 
with roasted mutton and broiled venison; but he had recollections, 
and he rolled them over under his tongue. So with poor Murger. 
Starving men dream of banquets; thirsty men of fountains; your 
hungry genius of Belshazzar’s feast. Moreover, if an unexpected 
windfall put him in possession of funds, he does not waste his wealth 
in paying debts, but calls his friends together and gives them a lordly 
dinner. Who will care for saving a few paltry francs out of this 
miserable present, when he looks forward to a great and solid future ? 
Not for these things do we blame Murger’s artists. 

Rodolphe and Marcel went back to society ; Murger stayed in 
Bohemia. He never had the courage to give up his old habits, perhaps, 
because he was always in money difficulties, he never had the means ; 


so he was always on the outskirts of the world, always looking for 
better things, singing gaily : 


“Just as a gipsy wanderer 
Roams at his own sweet will 
So I on the highway of Art 
Am aimlessly wandering still. 
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Just as a gipsy wanderer, 
Nothing but hope at his back; 

Penniless else is my pocket, 
Nothing but hope in my pack.” 


Yet he made his name; was put on the Revue des deux Mondes ; 
wrote more novels and sketches, all exactly alike; brought out two 
or three plays, but failed of making a real dramatic success. 

As the years go on and he passes to the thirties, he ceases to sing of 
youth, and betakes him to regretting the past: 


“Hast thou forgot, Louise, Louise, 

That night in the garden grey, 

When, like the blossoms on the trees, 
Your hands in my hands lay? 

Our parted lips refused a word; 
Our knees all trembling met; 

The willows o’er us hardly stirred ; 
Say thou rememberest yet. 


“Canst thou forget, Marie, Marie, 

The day we changed our rings? 

The golden sun lies on the lea; 
The lark above us sings. 

The brooklet prattles down the glade 
Beside us as we lie; 

Marie! though springs and roses fade, 
Let not this memory die. 


*Canst thou forget, Christine, Christine, 

The room with roses gay, 

So near the sky, so small, so mean, 
Our April and our May? 

And when, one night, the moonhbeams bright 
Fell on thy cheek and breast, 

‘Unveil,’ they cried, ‘thy beauty’s pride: — 
Canst thou forget the rest? 


“Jil ending hath my poor Marie; 

And fond Louise is dead; 

Christine, the fragile, on the sea 
To sunnier skies is fled. 

Alas! Louise, Marie, Christine, 
Down with the years are borne; 

The past a ruin that hath been; 
I left sometimes to mourn.” 


The old loves are gone and can return no more. Or they come 
back and find the heart dead and cold, the flame extinct: 


“T saw a swallow yestere’en, 
The bird that brings the flowers; 
I thought of one who loved me when 
She had her idle hours, 
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Pensive I gaze on this old sheet 
Time-worn, dusty, wan; 

The calendar of that brief year, 
When first our love began. 


“No, no! my youth cannot be dead, 
_ For I remember yet; 
And if outside your footsteps strayed, 
My heart would bound, Musette— 
Musette, the faithless! why, again, 
It leaps up still, in truth. 
Come back and share once more my fare— 
Bread, with the mirth of youth. 


“Why, see; the very chairs, the same 
That loved your face so fair, 
Only at mention of your name, 
Put on a brighter air. 
Come back, my sweet, old friends to greet, 
In mourning for you still: 
The old arm-chair, the great glass where 
Your lips have drunk their fill. 
“The white dress that became you so, 
Put on, my eyes to please; 
On Sundays, as we used to do, 
We'll wander ’neath the trees. 
And in the arbour, as of yore, 
We'll drink the white wine clear, 
To bathe thy wing ere yet it spring 
In full song to the air. 
* * * * * oe 
“Well; she remembered; yestermorn, 
When carnival was done, 
To her old nest the bird was borne; 
Musette has come and gone. 
My arms flew wide, but yet I sighed ; 
My heart was so estranged. 
It was Musette; *twas I; but yet— 
We both were, somehow, changed.” 


Like most men brought up in the midst of great cities, Murger was 
passionately fond of the country. A few years before his death he 
found a little thatched cottage at Marlotte, that village in the Forest 
of Fontainebleau where the artists love to find subjects for their easels. 
Thither he went at the first breath of spring, trying to revive his 
youth among those quaint interminable alleys, all alike save for the 
play of the cross lights. Among those he used to wander, thinking, 
we may suppose, of his faded illusions, of the better fortunes of that 
imaginary Rodolphe, his own wmbra. Perhaps in those latter days 
the black domino and soiled kid gloves were forgotten, put into a 
pocket. But at all times they represented that sort of gaiety which 
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he could describe and convey, though he never seems to have felt it. 
For he was never a light-hearted man, never of bright and happy 
disposition : latterly, irritable, perhaps from the contrast between his 
conception of life and his execution; morose and sensitive to the 
highest degree. Something always jarred ; he was never in tune with 
nature. 

The great charge always thrown in his teeth is that he failed in 
his promise. This seems to me a short-sighted and imperfect way of 
putting it. He was a man who had the rare faculty of accurately 
describing. He told what he knew, not adding to the details of 
reality, but setting them off with the bright and happy touches of 
genius. He knew, unfortunately, only one kind of life. He described 
this perfectly, inimitably. As he knew nothing else, he went on 
describing it. But when he attempted to go beyond what he knew, 
as in ‘Madame Olympe,’ or the ‘ Victime de bonheur,’ he appears to 
me to be vague, commonplace, and insipid. On the other hand, no 
one can read the stories of I'rancine, Héléne, Marianne, so full of 
sympathy and sorrow, without feeling that they are real stories, only 
put into shape by the artist. Because they are true, they are lifelike. 

I cannot persuade myself that he has done much harm. None but 
a very youthful mind could be attracted by the life which he describes. 
His scenes are so full of misery and poverty ; we see present always 
before us the yearning eyes with which the poor artists gaze upon the 
world of respectability and plenty. Their amowrettes are so sad 
and so full of bitter results; their surroundings are all so mean 
and sordid. No one can be hurt by the story of Rodolphe. At the 
same time his books are absolutely, totally, incredibly devoid of moral 
sense or religious principle. I believe that Murger never had either. 
Perhaps his father, the concierge, was too busy looking after the 
lodgers to inculcate morals or religion. Perhaps the Voltairean De 
Jouy was too busy repeating the works of his master, which he per- 
haps still had by heart. His obvious fault, that on which everybody 
fixes, is, of course, his inability to see anything in life but youth. 
Youth means joy, health, love; if money goes with it, it means 
flowers, expeditions to Ville d’Avray and Asniéres, with champagne. 
When youth goes there is nothing left. One might as well die at 
once as grow old. Life only has twenty years in it—between eighteen 
and thirty-eight. So, getting close to that turning point when, with 
men of his “persuasion,” the years bring nothing but dust and ashes, 
he wrote those melancholy verses of his, of which the reader may take 
the following as a translation, for want of a better :— 


“Whose steps are those? who comes so late?” 
“Let me come in; the door unlock.” 

“Tis midnight now; my lonely gate 
I open to no stranger’s knock. 
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“Who art thou? Speak.” “Men call me Fame; 
To immortality I lead ;” 

“Pass, idle phantom of a name.” 
“Listen again, and now take heed: 


“Twas false. My names are Love and Youth! 
Why, God himself is young and true.” 
“Pass by; the girl I thought all truth 
Has long since laughed her last adieu.” 


“Stay, stay; my names are Song and Art. 
My poet, now unbar the door.” 

*Love’s dead. Song cannot touch my heart, 
My girl’s pet name I know no more.” 


“Open then now; for see, I stand, 

Riches my name—with gold—with gold— 
Gold and your girl in either hand.” 

“Too late; the past you still withhold.” 


“Then, if it must be, since the door 

Stands shut till first my name you know, 
Men call me Deatu. Delay no more; 

I bring the cure of every woe.” 


“Tis DeatH? Ah! guest so pale and wan, 
Forgive the poor place where I dwell; 
An ice-cold hearth, a broken man, 
Stand here a welcome thee to tell. 


Welcome at last; take me away; 
Whither thou goest let me go; 
Only permit my dog to stay, 
That e’en for me some tears may flow.” 


Lines very sickly and morbid, are they not? But at the same time, 
in one so veal as Murger was, they no doubt expressed a mood which 
more than once clouded his brain. To show that he was not always 
moaning over himself and his ruined aspirations, take the following, 
which I have rendered as faithfully as is in my power : 


“It was Saturday saying to Sunday, 

‘The village is still and asleep; 

By the clock it is twelve, and for one day 
Rouse up, your own watches to keep. 

I am tired of my trouble and labour, 
I must rest for a week from my care; 

Your hour is striking, my neighbour.’ 
Quoth Sunday, ‘ My friend, I am here.’ 


“He awoke, and the night lay behind him, 
The night in its royal array: 
The spangles of stars seemed to blind him; 
He rubbed his dull eyes as he lay. 
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He yawned as he dressed, like a mortal, 
And then, when his toilette was done, 

He knocked at the dark Eastern portal, 
To wake up his comrade, the Sun. 


“He climbed to the top of the mountain, 
He gazed on the village beneath ; 
No sound but the drip of the fountain, 
‘°Tis as still,” murmured Sunday, ‘as death.’ 
He crept down the hillside, and going 
Pit-a-pat, to the village he came; 
To the cock whispered, ‘Friend, by your crowing, 
Don’t tell the good people my name.’ 


“But tis Sunday; *tis Sunday; behold him, 
With the spring, with the sweet month of May; 
The almond, as if to enfold him, 
Hangs out a white robe on each spray. 
Every flower its eyelid uncloses; 
In the garden an Eden is born; 
The violets sing to the roses; 
The proud oak unbends to the thorn. 


“On the edge of his nest, just awaking, 
The thrush gives a welcome of song 
To the swallows their homeward way taking 
From the south, where they’ve lingered sv long. 
In his plumage of spring, flying proudly, 
The goldfinch gleams bright in the trees, 
So glad that he cannot too loudly 
Fling song after song to the breeze. 


**He has come, he has come, and gift-laden ; 
His hands full of treasures for all; 
And a ribbon is here for the maiden, 
And here, for her sister, a doll. 
There is nothing but singing and laughter ; 
Uncorking of bottles and flasks ; 
And see, there is more yet; for after 
There follow the music and masks. 
“Oh! rest for the peasants, and ease; 
They may ask of each other, and tell— 
‘Thy father is better, Therese ?’ 
‘And the little one, Robin, is well ?— 
‘Fine weather for vines and for dressing ’— 
‘The fairest of seasons and best.’ 
And to all Sunday comes with his blessing— 
Save only the piper—of rest.” 


The end to a life of many privations, much dissipation, and much 
disappointment, came very early. He had his ten years of a very fair 
success, and lived so much.out of the world, that he hardly knew he 
was successful; he was décoré in 1860—a doubtful honour for one 
like him. He died in 1861, before completing his thirty-ninth year. 
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It was perhaps time, because youth was gone for him, and wealth had 
not come. His heart must have sunk when he reflected on the men 
who had succeeded and himself who had failed—on the sermon which 
he put into Marcel’s mouth fourteen years before. 

He had complained of languor and faintness for some time. The 
winter killed him. He died ina hospital after a fortnight’s illness, his 
last moments of work being spent in revising his poems ; Mimi the faith- 
ful, for Rodolphe had his Mimi who loved him, attended on him to 
the last. After passing all his life as a Voltairean and an infidel, he 
died en bon chrétien, with a priest at his bedside. All literary Paris 
attended his funeral, whither also, out of respect for their sacer vates, 
came the whole of the Pays Latin. The day was foggy and cloudy— 
a fitting time for the funeral of one whose life had been a long suc- 
cession of rainy days. And then the critics wrote tearful notices of him 
—those bright and sympathetic notices which they do so well in France. 
If he had been an Englishman they would have had his life all written 
out ready for use, to be pulled down and printed, dry and hard, on the 
day after his death. His life, with all its embarrassments, disappoint- 
ments, and miseries, may be taken as a bitter contrast to Marcel’s 
sermon, which he wrote at six-and-twenty. Who would desire such 
alife? Is it not better to be “ respectable,” when respectability means 
comfort, ease, dignity, and a decent income ? 

He died, and we pity him. Why? Is it not because he lets us 
see his heart? He was a sympathetic man; so, because he can feel 
the struggles of others, we too feel for him. And then one fancies 
that the hand of fate was upon him. In his early lack of education, 
his isolation from the real world, his entranced absorption in the 
present, his exaggerated idea of the world of pleasure, we see so 
many snares and pitfalls, into all of which he tumbles and falls by 
turns. He should have been taken into that quiet domestic life in 
which poor France, so much decried in these evil days, is so rich. 
There he would have found peace and a wider world. But his guar- 
dian angel was asleep when he wanted help ; so he blundered, natu- 
rally enough. What are they about—these guardian angels—that 
they let things turn out so badly ? 























Poor Pretty Dobby. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


“Yrs, my dear, you may not believe me, but I can assure you that you 
cannot dislike old women more, nor think them more contemptible 
supernumeraries, than I did when I was your age.” 

This is what old Mrs. Wentworth says—the old lady so incredibly 
tenacious of life (incredibly as it seems to me at eighteen) as to have 
buried a husband and five strong sons, and yet still to eat her dinner 
with hearty relish, and laugh at any such jokes as are spoken loudly 
enough to reach her dulled ears. This is what she says, shaking the 
while her head, which—poor old soul—is already shaking a good deal 
involuntarily. I am sitting close beside her arm-chair, and have been 
reading aloud to her; but as I cannot succeed in pitching my voice so 
as to make her hear satisfactorily, by mutual consent the book has 
been dropped in my lap, and we have betaken ourselves to conversation. 

“T never said I disliked old women, did I?” reply I evasively, 
being too truthful altogether to deny the soft impeachment. ‘ What 
makes you think Ido? They are infinitely preferable to old men; | 
do distinctly dislike them.” 

“A fat, bald, deaf old woman,” continues she, not heeding me, and 
speaking with slow emphasis, while she raises one trembling hand to 
mark each unpleasant adjective ; ‘if in the year ’2 any one had told me 
that I should have lived to be that, I think I should have killed them 
or myself ; and yet now I am all three.” 

“You are not very deaf,” say I politely—(the fatness and baldness 
admit of no civilities consistent with veracity)—but I raise my voice 
to pay the compliment. 

“In the year ‘2 I was seventeen,” she says, wandering off into 
memory. “Yes, my dear, I am just fifteen years older than the 
century, and i¢ is getting into its dotage, is not it? The year ’2— 
ah! that was just about the time that I first saw my poor Bobby! 
Poor pretty Bobby.” 

“ And who was Bobby ?” ask I, pricking up my ears, and scenting, 
with the keen nose of youth, a dead-love idyll; an idyll of which this 
poor old hill of unsteady flesh was the heroine. 

“T must have told you the tale a hundred times, have not I?” she 
asks, turning her old dim eyes towards me. “A curious tale, say 
what you will, and explain it how you will. I think I must have told 
you ; but indeed I forget to whom I tell my old stories and to whom 
Ido not. Well, my love, you must promise to stop me if you have 
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heard it before, but to me, you know, these old things are so much 
clearer than the things of yesterday.” 

“You never told me, Mrs. Hamilton,” I say, and say truthfully ; : 
for being a new acquaintance I really have not been made acquainted 
with Bobby’s history. ‘Would you mind telling it me now, if you 
are sure that it would not bore you?” 

“Bobby,” she repeats softly to herself, “Bobby. I daresay you 
do not think it a very pretty name?” 

“‘N—not particularly,” reply I honestly. “To tell you the truth, 
it rather reminds me of a policeman.” 

“T daresay,” she answers quietly ; “and yet in the year ’2 I grew 
to think it the handsomest, dearest name on earth. Well, if you like, 
I will begin at the beginning and tell you how that came about.” 

“Do,” say I, drawing a stocking out of my pocket, and thriftily 
beginning to knit to assist me in the process of listening. 

“In the year ’2 we were at war with France—you know that, of 
course. It seemed then as if war were our normal state; I could 
hardly remember a time when Europe had been at peace. In these 
days of stagnant quiet it appears as if people’s kith and kin always 
lived out their full time and died in their beds: Then there was 
hardly a house where there was not one dead, either in battle, or of 
his wounds after battle, or of some dysentery or ugly parching fever. 
As for us, we had always been a soldier family—always ; there was 
not one of us that had ever worn a black gown or sat upon a high 
stool with a pen behind his ear. I had lost uncles and cousins by the 
half-dozen and dozen, but, for my part, I did not much mind, as I 
knew very little about them, and black was more becoming wear to 
a person with my bright colour than anything else.” 

At the mention of her bright colour I unintentionally lift my 
eyes from my knitting, and contemplate the yellow bagginess of the 
poor old cheek nearest me. Oh, Time! Time! what absurd and 
dirty turns you play us! What do you do with all our fair and 
goodly things when you have stolen them from us? In what far 
and hidden treasure-house do you store them ? 

“ But I did care very much—very exceedingly—for my dear old 
father—not so old either—younger than my eldest boy was when he 
went ; he would have been forty-two if he had lived three days longer. 
Well, well, child, you must not let me wander; you must keep me to 
it. He was nota soldier, was not my father; he was a sailor, a post- 
captain in his Majesty’s navy, and commanded the ship Thunderer 
in the Channel fleet. 

“T had struck seventeen in the year ’2, as I said before, and had 
just come home from being finished at a boarding-school of repute i in 
those days, where I had learnt to talk the prettiest ancien régime 
French and to hate Bonaparte with unchristian violence from a little 
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ruined émigré maréchale ; had also, with infinite expenditure of time, 
labour, and Berlin wool, wrought out ‘ Abraham’s Sacrifice of Isaac 
and ‘ Jacob’s First Kiss to Rachel,’ in finest cross-stitch. Now I had 
bidden adieu to learning; had inly resolved never to disinter ‘'Télé- 
maque’ and Thompson’s ‘Seasons’ from the bottom of my trunk; had 
taken a holiday from all my accomplishments, with the exception of 
cross-stitch, to which I still faithfully adhered—and indeed, on the” 
day I am going to mention, I recollect that I was hard at work on 
Judas Iscariot’s face in Leonardo da Vinci's ‘ Last Supper ’—hard at 
work at it, sitting in the morning sunshine, on a straight-backed 
chair. We had flatter backs in those days; our shoulders were 
not made round by lolling in easy chairs; indeed, no then uphol- 
sterer made a chair that it was possible to loll in. My father rented 
a house near Plymouth at that time, an in-and-out nooky kind of 
old house—no doubt it has fallen to pieces long years ago—a house 
all set round with unnumbered flowers, and about which the rooks 
clamoured all together from the windy elm tops. I was labouring 
in flesh-coloured wool on Judas’s left cheek, when the door opened 
and my mother entered. She looked as if something had freshly 
pleased her, and her eyes were smiling. In her hand she held an 
open and evidently just-read letter. 

“<A messenger has come from Plymouth, she says, advancing 
quickly and joyfully towards me. “ Your father will be here this 
afternoon.’ 

“«This afternoon!’ cry I, at the top of my voice, pushing away 
my heavy work-frame. ‘ How delightful! But how ?—how can that 
happen ?” 

“They have had a brush with a French privateer,’ she answers, 
sitting down on another straight-backed chair, and looking again over 
the large square letter, destitute of envelope, for such things were not 
in those days, “and then they succeeded in taking her. Yet they were 
a good deal knocked about in the process, and have had to put into 
Plymouth to refit, so he will be here this afternoon for a few hours.” 

“‘Hurrah! cry I, rising, holding out my scanty skirts, and 
beginning to dance. 

“<Bobby Gerard is coming with him,’ continues my mother, again 
glancing at her despatch. ‘ Poor boy, he has had a shot through his 
right arm, which has broken the bone, so your father is bringing him 
here for us to nurse him well again.’ 

I stop in my dancing. 

“<« Hurrah again !’ I say brutally. ‘I do not mean about his arm ; 
of course I am very sorry for that; but at all events, I shall see him 
at last. I shall see whether he is like his picture, and whether it is 
not as egregiously flattered as I have always suspected.’ 

“There were no photographs you know in those days—not even 
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hazy daguerreotypes—it was fifty good years toosoon forthem. The 
picture to which I allude is a miniature, at which I had stolen many 
a deeply longingly admiring glance in its velvet case. It is almost 
impossible for a miniature not to flatter. To the most coarse-skinned 
and mealy-potato-faced people it cannot help giving cheeks of the 
texture of a rose-leaf and brows of the grain of finest marble. 

“ Yes,’ replies my mother, absently, ‘so you will. Well, I must 
be going to give orders about his‘room. He would like one looking 
on the garden best, do not you think, Phoebe ?—one where he could 
smell the flowers and hear the birds ?” 

“Mother goes, and I fall into a meditation. Bobby Gerard is an 
orphan. A few years ago his mother, who was an old friend of my 
father’s—who knows? perhaps an old love—feeling her end drawing 
nigh, had sent for father, and had asked him, with eager dying tears, 
to take as much care of her pretty forlorn boy as he could, and to 
shield him a little in his tender years from the evils of this wicked 
world, and to be to him a wise and kindly guardian, in the place of 
those natural ones that God had taken. And father had promised, and 
when he promised there was small fear of his not keeping his word. 

«This was some years ago, and yet I had never seen him nor he 
me; he had been almost always at sea and I at school. I had 
heard plenty about him—about his sayings, his waggeries, his mis- 
chievousness, his soft-heartedness, and his great and unusual comeliness ; 
but his outward man, save as represented in that stealthily peeped-at 
miniature, had I never seen. They were to arrive in the afternoon; 
but long before the hour at which they were due I was waiting with 
expectant impatience to receive them. I had changed my dress, and 
had (though rather ashamed of myself) put on everything of most 
becoming that my wardrobe afforded. If you were to see me as | 
stood before the glass on that summer afternoon you would not be 
able to contain your laughter; the little boys in the street would run 
after me throwing stones and hooting ; but then—according to the 
then fashion and standard of gentility—I was all that was most elegant 
and comme il faut. Lately it has been the mode to puff oneself out 
with unnatural and improbable protuberances ; then one’s great life- 
object was to make oneself appear as scrimping as possible—to make 
oneself look as flat as if one had been ironed. Many people damped 
their clothes to make them stick more closely to them, and to make 
them define more distinctly the outline of form and limbs. One’s 
waist was under one’s arms; the sole object of which seemed to be to 
outrage nature by pushing one’s bust up into one’s chin, and one’s 
legs were revealed through one’s scanty drapery with startling can- 


‘ dour as.one walked or sat. I remember once standing with my back 


to a bright fire in our long drawing-room, and seeing myself reflected 
in a big mirror at the other end. I was so thinly clad that I was 
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transparent, and could see through myself. Well, in the afternoon in 
question I was dressed quite an hour and a half too soon. I hada 
narrow little white gown, which clung successfully tight and close to 
my figure, and which was of so moderate a length as to leave visible 
my ankles, and my neatly-shod and cross-sandaled feet. I had long 
mittens on my arms, black, and embroidered on the backs in coloured 
silks ; and above my hair, which at the back was scratched up to the 
top of my crown, towered a tremendous tortoise-shell comb ; while on 
each side of my face modestly drooped a bunch of curls, nearly meet- 
ing over my nose. 

“My figure was full—ah! my dear, I have always had a tendency 
to fat, and you see what it has come to—and my pink cheeks were 
more deeply brightly rosy than usual. I had looked out at every 
upper window, so as to have the furthest possible view of the road. 

“T had walked in my thin shoes half way down the drive, so as to 
command a turn, which, from the house, impeded my vision, when, at 
last, after many tantalising false alarms, and just five minutes later 
than the time mentioned in the letter, the high-swung, yellow-bodied, 
post-chaise hove in sight, dragged—briskly jingling—along by a pair 
of galloping horses. Then, suddenly, shyness overcame me—much as 
I loved my father, it was more as my personification of all knightly 
and noble qualities than from much personal acquaintance with him— 
and I fled. 

“T remained in my room until I thought I had given them ample 
time to get through the first greetings and settle down into quiet 
talk. Then, having for one last time run my fingers through each 
ringlet of my two curl bunches, I stole diffidently downstairs. 

“There was a noise of loud and gay voices issuing from the parlour, 
but, as I entered, they all stopped talking and turned to look at me. 

“* And so this is Phcebe !’ cries my father’s jovial voice, as he comes 
towards me, and heartily kisses me. ‘Good Lord, how time flies! 
It does not seem more than three months since I saw the child, and 
yet then she was a bit of a brat in trousers, and long bare legs!’ 

“ At this allusion to my late mode of attire, I laugh, but I also feel 
myself growing scarlet. 

“* Here, Bobby!’ continues my father, taking me by the hand, and 
leading me towards a sofa on which a young man is sitting beside my 
mother ; ‘this is my little lass that you have so often heard of. Not 
such a very little one, after all, is she? Do not be shy, my boy; you 
— not see such a pretty girl every day of your life—give her a 

ciss.” 

“My eyes are on the ground, but I am aware that the young man 
rises, advances (not unwillingly, as it seems to me), and bestows a 
kiss, somewhere or other on my face. Iam not quite clear where, 
as I think the curls impede him a good deal. 
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“Thus, before ever I saw Bobby, before ever I knew what manner 
of man he was, I was kissed by him. That was a good beginning, was 
not it ? 

“ After these salutations are over, we subside again into conversa- 
tion—I sitting beside my father, with his arm round my waist, sitting 
modestly silent, and peeping every now and then under my eyes, as 
often as I think I may do so safely unobserved, at the young fellow 
opposite me. I am instituting an inward comparison between Nature 
and Art: between the real live man and the miniature that under- 
takes to represent him. The first result of this inspection is dis- 
appointment, for where are the lovely smooth roses and lilies that I 
have been wont to connect with Bobby Gerard’s name? There are no 
roses in his cheek, certainly ; they are paleish—from his wound, as I 
conjecture ; but even before that accident, if there were roses at all, 
they must have been mahogany-coloured ones, for the salt sea winds 
and the high summer sun have tanned his fair face to a rich reddish, 
brownish, copperish hue. But in some things the picture lied not. 
There is the brow more broad than high ; the straight fine nose; the 
brave and joyful blue eyes, and the mouth with its pretty curling 
smile. On the whole, perhaps, I am not disappointed. 

“ By-and-by father rises, and steps out into the verandah, ‘iia the 


‘canary birds hung out in their cages are noisily praising God after 


their manner. Mother follows him. I should like to do the same; 
but a sense of good manners, and a conjecture that possibly my parents 
may have some subjects to discuss, on which they would prefer to be 


without the help of my advice, restrain me. I therefore remain, and 
so does the invalid. 


Cuapter II. 


* For some moments the silence threatens to remain unbroken between 
us; for some moments the subdued sound of father’s and mother’s 
talk from among the rosebeds and the piercing clamour of the 
canaries—fishwives among birds—are the only noises that salute our 
ears. Noise we make none, ourselves. My eyes are reading the 


‘muddled pattern of the Turkey carpet; I do not know what his 


are doing. Small knowledge have I had of men save the dancing- 
master at our school; a beautiful new youth is almost as great a 
novelty to me as to Miranda, and I am a good deal gawkier than she 
was under the new experience. I think he must have made a vow 
that he would not speak first. I feel myself swelling to double my 
normal size with confusion and heat; at last, in desperation, I look 
up, and say sententiously, ‘ You have been wounded, I believe ? 
“* Yes, I have.” 


“He might have helped me by answering more at large, might not 
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he? But now that I am having a good look at him, I see that he is 


rather red too. Perhaps he also feels gawky and swollen; the idea 
encourages me. 


“<Did it hurt very badly ?” 

“¢ N—not so very much.’ 

“¢T should have thought that you ought to have been in bed,’ say 
I, with a motherly air of solicitude. 

“¢Should you, why ?” 

“<T thought that when people broke their limbs they had to stay 
in bed till they were mended again.’ 

“<But mine was broken a week ago, he answers, smiling and 
showing his straight white teeth—ah, the miniature was silent about 
them! ‘You would not have had me stay in bed a whole week like 
gn old woman ?” 

“*T expected to have seen you much ‘ler, say I, beginning to feel 
more at my ease, and with a sensible diminution of that unpleasant 
swelling sensation. ‘Father said in his note that we were to nurse 
you well again; that sounded as if you were quite ill’ 7 

“< Your father always takes a great deal too much care of me,’ he 
says, with a slight frown and darkening of his whole bright face. ‘I 
might be sugar or salt.’ 

“« And very kind of him, too,’ I cry, firing up. “ What motive 
beside your own good can he have for looking after you? I call you 
rather ungrateful.’ 

“Do you? he says calmly, and without apparent resentment. 
‘But you are mistaken. I am not ungrateful. However, naturally, 
you do not understand,’ 


“Qh, indeed!’ reply I, speaking rather shortly, and feeling a little 
offended, ‘I dare say not.’ 


“Our talk is taking a somewhat hostile tone; to what further 


. amenities we might have proceeded is unknown ; for at this point 


father and mother reappear through the window, and the necessity of 
conversing with each other at all ceases. 

“Father staid till evening, and we all supped together, and I was 
called upon to sit by Bobby, and cut up his food for him, as he was 
disabled from doing it for himself. Then, later still, when the sun 
had set, and all his evening reds and purples had followed him, when 
the night flowers were scenting all the garden, and the shadows lay 
about, enormously long in the summer moonlight, father got into the 
post-chaise again, and drove away through the black shadows and 
the faint clear shine, and Bobby stood at the hall door watching him, 
with his arm in a sling and a wistful smile on lips and eyes. 

“* Well, we are not left quite desolate this time,’ says mother 
turning with rather tearful laughter to the young man. ‘ You Wis 
that we were, do not you, Bobby ? 


F 2 a 
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“*You would not believe me, if I answered ‘No, would you?’ he 
asks, with the same stil! smile. 

“* He is not very polite to us, is he Phoebe ? 

“You would not wish me to be polite in such a case,” he replies, 
flushing. ‘“ You would not wish me to be glad at missing the chance 
of seeing any of the fun?” 

“But Mr. Gerard's eagerness to be back at his post delays the pro- 
bability of his being able to return thither. The next day he has a 
feverish attack, the day after he is worse; the day after that worse 
still, and in fine, it is between a fortnight and three weeks before he 
also is able to get into a post-chaise and drive away to Plymouth. 
And meanwhile mother and I nurse him and cosset him, and make 
him odd and cool drinks out of herbs and field-flowers, whose uses 
are now disdained or forgotten. I do not mean any offence to you, 
my dear, but I think that young girls in those days were less 
squeamish and more truly delicate than they are nowadays. I 
remember once I read ‘Humphrey Clinker’ aloud to my father, and 
we both highly relished and laughed over its jokes; but I should not 
have understood one of the darkly unclean allusions in that French 
book your brother left here one day. Yow would think it very un- 
seemly to enter the bedroom of a strange young man, sick or well ; 
but as for me, I spent whole nights in Bobby’s, watching him and 
tending him with as little false shame as if he had been my brother. 
I can hear now, more plainly than the song you sang me an hour ago, 
the slumberous buzzing of the great brown-coated summer bees in 
his still room, as I sat by his bedside watching his sleeping face, as 
he dreamt unquietly, and clenched, and again unclenched, his nervous 
hands. I think he was back in the Thunderer. I can see now the 
little close curls of his sunshiny hair straggling over the white pillow. 
And then there came a good and blessed day, when he was out of 
danger, and then another, a little further on, when he was up and 
dressed, and he and I walked forth into the hayfield beyond the 
garden—reversing the order of things—he, leaning on my arm; and 
a good plump solid arm it was. We walked out under the heavy- 
leayed horse-chestnut trees, and the old and roughed-barked .elms. 
The sun was shining all this time, as it seems to me. I do not 
believe that in those old days there were the same cold unseasonable 
rains as now; there were soft showers enough to keep the grass 
green and the flowers undrooped ; but I have no association of over- 
cast skies and untimely deluges with those long and azure days. 
We sat under a haycock, on the shady side, and indolently watched 
the hot haymakers—the shirt-sleeved men, and burnt and bare-armed 
women, tossing and raking; while we breathed the blessed country 
air, full of adorable scents, and crowded with little happy and pretty- 
winged insects. , 
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“‘Tn three days,’ says Bobby, leaning his elbow in the hay, and 
speaking with an eager smile, ‘three days at the furthest, I may go 
back again; may not I, Phoebe? 

“¢ Without doubt,’ reply I, stiffly, pulling a dry and faded ox-eye 
flower out of the odorous mound beside me; ‘for my part, I do not 
see why you should not go to-morrow, or indeed—if we could send 
into Plymouth for a chaise—this afternoon ; you are so thin that you 
look all mouth and eyes, and you can hardly stand, without assistance, 
but these, of course, are trifling drawbacks, and I daresay would be 
rather an advantage on board ship than otherwise.’ 

“*You are angry!’ he says, with a sort of laugh in his deep eyes. 
‘You look even prettier when you are angry than when you are 
pleased.’ 

“<T¢ is no question of my looks,’ I say, still in some heat, though 
mollified by the irrelevant compliment. 

“For the second time you are thinking me ungrateful,’ he says, 
gravely; ‘you do not tell me so in so many words, because it is to- 
wards yourself that my ingratitude is shown; the first time you told 
me of it it was almost the first thing that you ever said to me.’ 

“*So it was,’ I answer quickly; ‘and if the occasion were to come 
over again, I should say it again. I daresay you did not mean it, but 
it sounded exactly as if you were complaining of my father for being 
too careful of you.’ 

“* He zs too careful of me!’ cries the young man, with a hot flushing 
of cheek and brow. “I cannot help it if it make you angry again; I 
must say it, he is more careful of me than he would be of his own son, 
if he had one.’ 

“*Did not he promise your mother that he would look after you ?” 
ask I, eagerly. ‘ When people make promises to people on their death- 
beds they are in no hurry to break them; at least, such people as 
father are not.’ 

“*You do not understand,’ he says, a little impatiently, while that 
hot flush still dwells on his pale cheek; “my mother was the last 
person in the world to wish him to take care of my body at the expense 
of my honour.’ ; 

“* What are you talking about ? I say, looking at him with a lurking 
suspicion that, despite the steady light of reason in his blue eyes, he 
is still labouring under some form of delirium. 

“* Unless I tell you all my grievance, I see that you will never com- 
prehend,’ he says sighing. ‘ Well, listen to me and you shall hear it, 
and if you do not agree with me, when I have done, you are not the 
kind of girl I take you for.’ 

“<Then I am sure I am not the kind of girl you take me for,’ reply I, 
with a laugh ; ‘for I am fully determined to disagree with you entirely.’ 

“You know,’ he says, raising himself a little from his hay couch 
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and speaking with clear rapidity, ‘that whenever we take a French 
prize a lot of the French sailors are ironed, and the vessel is sent into 
port, in the charge of one officer and several men ; there is some slight 
risk attending it—-for my part, I think very slight—but I suppose 
that your father looks at it differently, for—I have never been sent. 
“*Tt ig accident,’ say I, reassuringly ; ‘ your turn will come in good 
time.’ 

“Tt is not accident!’ he answers, firmly. ‘Boys younger than I 
am—rmuch less trustworthy, and of whom he has not half the opinion 
that he has of me—have been sent, but J, never. I bore it as well as 
I could for a long time, but now I can bear it no longer ; it is not, 
I assure you, my fancy; but I can see that my brother officers, know- 
ing how partial your father is to me—what influence I have with him 
in many things—conclude that my not being sent is my own choice ; 
in short, that I am—afraid.’ (His voice sinks with a disgusted and 
shamed intonation at the last word). ‘ Now—lI have told you the sober 
facts—look me in the face,’ putting his hand with boyish familiarity 
under my chin, and turning round my curls, my features, and the 
front view of my big comb towards him,) ‘and tell me whether you 
agree with me, as I said you would, or not—whether it is not cruel 
kindness on his part to make me keep a whole skin on such terms ?” 

“T look him in the face for a moment, trying to say that I do not 
agree with him, but it is more than I can manage. ‘ You were right,’ 
I say, turning my head away, ‘I do agree with you; I wish to heaven 
that I could honestly say that I did not.’ 

“Since you do then,’ he cries excitedly—‘ Phoebe! I knew you 
would, I knew you better than you knew yourself—I have a favour to 
ask of you, a great favour, and one that will keep me all my life in 
debt to you.’ 

“¢ What is it? ask I, with a sinking heart. 

“* Your father is very fond of you’ 

“*T know it,’ I answer curtly. 

“* Anything that you asked, and that was within the bounds of pos- 
sibility, he would do,’ he continues, with eager gravity. ‘ Well, this 
is what I ask of you: to write him a line, and let me take it, when I 
go, asking him to send me home in the next prize.’ 

“Silence for a moment, only the haymakers laughing over their 

rakes. ‘And if, say I, with a trembling voice, ‘you lose your life 
in this service, you will have to thank me for it; I shall have your 
death on my head all through my life.’ 
* “<The danger is infinitesimal, as I told you before,’ he says, impa- 
tiently ; ‘and even if it were greater than it is—well, life is a good 
thing, very good, but there are better things, and even if I come to 
grief, which is most unlikely, there are plenty of men as good as, 
better than I, to step into my place,’ 
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“Tt will be small consolation to the people who are fond of you that 
someone better than you is alive, though you are dead, I say, tear- 
fully. 

“But I do not mean to be dead,’ he says, with a cheery laugh. 
‘Why are you so determined on killing me? I mean to live to be an 
admiral. Why should not I? 

“Why indeed?’ say I, with a feeble echo of his cheerful mirth, 
and feeling rather ashamed of my tears. 

“¢ And meanwhile you will write? he says, with an eager return 
to the charge; ‘and soon? Do not look angry and pouting, as you did 
just now, but I must go! What is there to hinder me? I am getting up 
my strength as fast as it is possible for any human creature to do, and 
just think how I should feel if they were to come in for something 
really good while I am away.’ 

So I wrote. 


Cuapter ITI. 


“T orren wished afterwards that my right hand had been cut off before 
its fingers had held the pen that wrote that letter. You wonder to see 
me moved at what happened so long ago—before your parents were 
born—and certainly it makes not much difference now; for even if he 
had prospered then, and come happily home to me, yet, in the course 
of nature he would have gone long before now. I should not have 
been so cruel as to have wished him to have lasted to be as I am. 
I did not mean to hint at the end of my story before I have reached 
the middle. Well—and so he went, with the letter in his pocket, and 
I felt something like the king in the tale, who sent a messenger with 
a letter, and wrote in the letter, ‘Slay the bearer of this as soon as he 
arrives! But before he went—the evening before, as we walked in 
the garden after supper, with our monstrously long shadows stretching 
before us in the moonlight—I do not think he said in so many words, 
‘Will you marry me ? but somehow, by some signs or words on both 
our parts, it became clear to us that, by-and-by, if God left him alive, 
and if the war ever came to an end, he and I should belong to one 
another. And so, having understood this, when he went he kissed 
me, as he had done when he came, only this time no one bade him; he 
did it of his own accord, and a hundred times instead of one; andi for 
my part, this time, instead of standing passive like a log or a yost, 1 
kissed him back again, most lovingly, with many tears. 

“Ah! parting in those days, when the last kiss to one’s belov-d ones 
was not unlikely to be an adieu until the great Day of Judgmcnt, was 
a different thing to the listless, unemotional good-byes of these stag- 
nant times of peace ! 


“ And so Bobby also got into a post-chaise and drove away, and we 
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watched him too, till he turned the corner out of our sight, as we had 
watched father; and then I hid my face among the jessamine flowers 
that clothed the wall of the house, and wept as one that would not be 
comforted. However, one cannot weep for ever, or, if one does, it 
makes one blind and blear, and I did not wish Bobby to have a wife 
with such defects ; so in process of time I dried my tears. 

“ And the days passed by, and nature went slowly and evenly through 
her lovely changes. ‘The hay was gathered in, and the fine new grass 
and clover sprang up among the stalks of the grass that had gone; 
and the wild roses struggled into odorous bloom, and crowned the 
hedges, and then thei time came, and they shook down their faint 
petals, and went. 

“And now the corn harvest had come, and we had heard once or 
twice from our beloveds, but not often. And the sun still shone with 
broad power, and kept the rain in subjection. And all morning I sat 
at my big frame, and toiled on at the ‘Last Supper.’ I had finished 
Judas Iscariot’s face and the other Apostles, I was engaged now 
upon the table-cloth, which was not interesting and required not much 
exercise of thought. And mother sat near me, either working too or 
reading a good book, and taking snuff—every lady snuffed in those 
days: at least in trifles, if not in great things, the world mends. And 
at night, when ten o'clock struck, I covered up my frame and stole 
listlessly upstairs to my room. There, I knelt at the open window, 
facing Plymouth and the sea, and asked God to take good care of 
father and Bobby. I do not know that I asked for any spiritual 
blessings for them, I only begged that they might be alive. 

“One night, one hot night, having prayed even more heartily and 
tearfully than my wont for them both, I had lain down to sleep. The 
windows were left open, and the blinds up, that all possible air might 
reach me from the still and scented garden below. Thinking of 
Bobby, I had fallen asleep, and he is still mistily in my head, when I 
seem to wake. The room is full of clear light, but it is not morning: 
it is only the moon looking right in and flooding every object. I can 
see my own ghostly figure sitting up in bed, reflected in the looking- 
glass opposite. I listen: surely I heard some noise: yes—certainly, 
there can be no doubt of it—someone is knocking loudly and per- 
severingly at the hall-door. At first I fall into a deadly fear; then 
my reason comes to my aid. If it were a robber, or person with any 
evil intent, would he knock so openly and clamorously as to arouse the 
inmates? Would not he rather go stealthily to work, to force a 
silent entrance for himself? At worst it is some drunken sailor from 
Plymouth ; at best, it is a messenger with news of our dear ones. At 
this theught I instantly spring out of bed, and hurrying on my stock- 
ings an l shoes, and whatever garments come most quickly to hand— 
with my hair spread all over my back, and utterly forgetful of my 
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big comb, I open my door, and fly down the passages, into which the 
moon is looking with her ghostly smile, and down the broad and 
shallow stairs. 

“ Ag I near the hall door I meet our old butler, also rather dishevelled, 
and evidently on the same errand as myself. 

“<Who can it be, Stephens?’ I ask, trembling with excitement and 
fear. 

“Indeed, ma’am, I cannot tell you,’ replies the old man, shaking 
his head, ‘it is a very odd time of night to choose for making such a 
noise. We will ask them their business, whoever they are, before we 
unchain the door.’ 

“Tt seems to me as if the endless bolts would never be drawn—the 
key never be turned in the stiff lock; but at last the door opens 
slowly and cautiously, only to the width of a few inches, as it is still 
confined by the strong chain. I peep out eagerly, expecting I know 
not what. 

“Good heavens! What doIsee? No drunken sailor, no messen- 
ger, but, oh joy! oh blessedness! my Bobby himself—my beautiful 
boy-lover! Even now, even after all these weary years, even after the 
long bitterness that followed, I cannot forget the unutterable happi- 
ness of that moment. 

“¢Qpen the door, Stephens, quick!’ I ery, stammering with 
eagerness. ‘Draw the chain; it is Mr. Gerard; do not keep him 
waiting.’ 

“The chain rattles down, the door opens wide, and there he stands 
before me. At once, ere any one has said anything, ere anything has 
happened, a feeling of cold disappointment steals unaccountably over 
me—a nameless sensation, whose nearest kin is chilly awe. He 
makes no movement towards me; he does not catch me in his arms, 
nor even hold out his right hand to me. He stands there, still and 
silent, and though the night is dry, equally free from rain and dew, I 
see that he is dripping wet; the water is running down from his 
clothes, from his drenched hair, and even from his eyelashes, on to the 
dry ground at his feet. 

“* What has happened?’ I cry hurriedly. ‘How wet you are!’ 
and as I speak I stretch out my hand and lay it on his coat sleeve. 
But even as I do it a sensation of intense cold runs up my fingers and 
my arm, even to the elbow. How is it that he is so chilled to the 
marrow of his bones on this sultry, breathless, August night? To 
my extreme surprise, he does not answer ; he still stands there, dumb 
and dripping. ‘Where have you come from ?’ I ask, with that sense 
of awe deepening. ‘Have you fallen into the river? Howis it that 
you are so wet ?’ 

“<«Tt was cold,’ he says, shivering, and speaking in a slow and 
strangely altered voice, ‘bitter cold. I could not stay there.’ 
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“*Stay where?’ I say, looking in amazement at his face, which, 
whether owing to the ghastly effect of moonlight or not, seems to me ash 
white. ‘Where have you been? What is it you are talking about ?’ 

“ But he does not reply. 

“He is really ill, I am afraid, Stephens, I say, turning with a 
forlorn feeling towards the old butler. ‘He does not seem to hear 
what I say to him. I am afraid he has had a thorough chill. What 
water can he have fallen into? You had better help him up to bed, 
and get him warm between the blankets. His room is quite ready 
for him, you know—come in,’ I say, stretching out my hand to him, 
‘ you will be better after a night’s rest.’ 

“He does not take my offered hand, but he follows me across the 
threshold and across the hall. I hear the water drops falling drip, 
drip, on the echoing stone floor as he passes; then upstairs, and along 
the gallery to the door of his room, where I leave him with Stephens. 
Then everything becomes blank and nil to me. 

“T am awoke as usual in the morning by the entrance of my maid 
with hot water. 

“« Well, how is Mr. Gerard this morning ?’ I ask, springing into a 
sitting posture. 

“She puts down the hot water tin and stares at her leisure at me. 

“* My dear Miss Phoebe, how should J know? Please God he is in 
good health and safe, and that we shall have good news of him before 
long.”’ 

“* Have not you asked how he is?’ I ask impatiently. ‘He did 
not seem quite himself last night; there was something odd about 
him. I was afraid he was in for another touch of fever.’ 

“«Tast night—fever, repeats she, slowly and disconnectedly echoing 
some of my words. ‘I beg your pardon, ma’am, I am sure, but I 
have not the least idea in life what you are talking about.’ 

“* How stupid you are!’ I say, quite at the end of my patience. 
‘Did not Mr. Gerard come back unexpectedly last night, and did not 
I hear him knocking, and run down to open the door, and did not 
Stephens come too, and afterwards take him up to bed?’ 

“The stare of bewilderment gives way to a laugh. . 

“* You have been dreaming, ma’am. Of course I cannot answer for 
what you did last night, but I am sure that Stephens knows no more 
of the young gentleman than I do, for only just now, at breakfast, he 
was saying that he thought it was about time for us to have some 
tidings of him and master.’ 

“*A dream!’ ery I indignantly. ‘Impossible! I was no more 
dreaming then than I am now.’ 

“But time convinces me that I am mistaken, and that during all the 
time that I thought I was standing at the open hall-door, talking to 
my beloved, in reality I was lying on my bed in the depths of sleep, 
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with no other company than the scent of the flowers and the light of 
the moon. At this discovery a great and terrible depression falls on 
me. I go to my mother to tell her of my vision, and at the end of 
my narrative I say, 

“* Mother, I know well that Bobby is dead, and that I shall never 
see him any more. [I feel assured that he died last night, and that he 
came himself to tell me of his going. I am sure that there is nothing 
left for me now but to go too.’ 

“T speak thus far with great calmness, but when I have doneI break 
out into loud and violent weeping. Mother rebukes me gently, telling 
me that there is nothing more natural than that I should dream of a 
person who constantly occupies my waking thoughts, nor that, con- 
sidering the gloomy nature of my apprehensions about him, my dream 
should be of a sad and ominous kind; but that, above all dreams and 
omens, God is good, that He has preserved him hitherto, and that, for 
her part, no devil-sent apparition shall shake her confidence in His 
continued clemency. I go away a little comforted, though not very 
much, and still every night I kneel at the open window facing 
Plymouth and the sea, and pray for my sailor boy. But it seems to me, 
despite all my self-reasonings, despite all that mother says, that my 
prayers for him are prayers for the dead. 


Cuapter IY. 


“THREE more weeks pass away; the harvest is garnered, and the pears 
are growing soft and mellow. Mother’s and my outward life goes on 
in its silent regularity, nor do we talk much to each other of the 
tumult that rages—of the heartache that burns, within each of us. 
At the end of the three weeks, as we are sitting as usual, quietly 
employed, and buried each in our own thoughts, in the parlour, 
towards evening we hear wheels approaching the hall door. We 
both run out as in my dream I had run to the door, and arrive in 
time to receive my father as he steps out of the carriage that has 
brought him. Well! at least one of our wanderers has come home, 
but where is the other ? 

“Almost before he has heartily kissed us both—wife and child— 
father cries out, ‘ But where is Bobby ?” 

“<That is just what I was going to ask you, replies mother 
quickly. 

“<Ts not he here with you?’ returns he anxiously. 

“¢Not he,” answers mother, ‘ we have neither seen nor heard any- 
thing of him for more than six weeks.’ 

“*Great God!’ exclaims he, while his face assumes an expression of 
the deepest concern, ‘what can have become of him? what can have 
happened to the poor fellow ?” 
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“*Has not he been with you, then?—has not he been in the 
Thunderer ? asks mother, running her words into one another in 
her eagerness to get them out. 

“<T sent him home three weeks ago in a prize, with a letter to you, 
and told him to stay with you till I came home, and what can have 
become of him since, God only knows! he answers with a look of 
the profoundest sorrow and anxiety. 

“There is a moment of forlorn and dreary silence; then I speak. I 
have been standing dumbly by, listening, and my heart growing 
colder and colder at every dismal word. 

“Tt is all my doing! I cry passionately, flinging myself down in 
an agony of tears on the straight-backed old settle in the hall. ‘It is 
my fault—no one else’s! The very last time that I saw him, I told 
him that he would have to thank me for his death, and he laughed 
at me, but it has come true. If I had not written you, father, that 
accursed letter, we should have had him here now, this minute, safe 
and sound, standing in the middle of us—as we never, never, shall have 
him again ! 

“T stop, literally suffocated with emotion. 

“Father comes over, and lays his kind brown hand on my bent 
prone head. ‘ My child, he says, ‘my dear child,’ (and tears are 
dimming the clear grey of his own eyes), “ you are wrong to make up 
your mind to what is the worst at once. I do not disguise from you 
that there is cause for grave anxiety about the dear fellow, but still 
God is good; He has kept both him and me hitherto ; into His hands 
we must trust our boy.’ 

“| sit up, and shake away my tears. 

“Tt is no use,’ I say. ‘Whyshould Lhope? There is no hope! I 
know it for a certainty! He is dead’ (looking round at them both 
with a sort of calmness); ‘he died on the night that I had that 
dream—mother, I told you so at the time. Oh, my Bobby! I knew 
that you could not leave me for ever without coming to tell me!’ 

“ And so speaking, I fall into strong hysterics and am carried up- 
stairs to bed. And so three or four more lagging days crawl by, and 
still we hear nothing, and remain in the same state of doubt and un- 
certainty, which to me, however, is hardly uncertainty ; so convinced 
am J, in my own mind, that my fair-haired lover is away in the land 
whence never letter or messenger comes—that he has reached the Great 
Silence. So I sit at my frame, working my heart’s agony into the 
tapestry, and feebly trying to say to God that he has done well, but I 
cannot. On the contrary, it seems to me, as my life trails on through 
the mellow mist of the autumn mornings, through the shortened 
autumn evenings, that, whoever has done it, it is most evilly done. 
One night we are sitting round the little crackling wood fire that one 
does not yet need for warmth, but that gives a cheerfulness to the 
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room and the furniture, when the butler Stephens enters, and going 
over to father, whispers to him. I seem to understand in a moment 
what the purport of his whisper is. 

“* Why does he whisper ? I cry, irritably. ‘Why does not he speak 
out loud? Why should you try to keep it from me? I know that 
it is something about Bobby.’ 

“ Father has already risen, and is walking towards the door. 

“¢T will not let you go until you tell me,’ I cry wildly, flying after 
him. 

“¢A sailor has come over from Plymouth,’ he answers hurriedly ; 
‘he says he has news. My darling, I will not keep you in suspense 
a moment longer than I can help, and meanwhile pray—both of you 
pray for him!’ 

“T sit rigidly still, with my cold hand tightly clasped, during the 
moments that next elapse. Then father returns. His eyes are full 
of tears, and there is small need to ask for his message; it is most 
plainly written on his features—death, and not life. 

“* You were right, Phoebe,’ he says, brokenly, taking hold of my icy 
hands; ‘ you knew best. He is gone! God has taken him!’ 

“My heart dies. I had thought that I had no hope, but I was wrong. 
“TI knew it!” I say, in a dry stiff voice. ‘Did not I tell you so? 
But you would not believe me—go on !—tell me how it was—do not 
think I cannot bear it—make haste!’ 

“ And so he tells me all that there is now left for me to know—after 
what manner, and on what day, my darling took his leave of this 
pretty and cruel world. He had had his wish, as I already knew, and 
had set off blithely home in the last prize they had captured. Father 
had taken the precaution of having a larger proportion than usual of 
the Frenchmen ironed, and had also sent a greater number of English- 
men. But to what purpose? They were nearing port, sailing pros- 
perously along on a smooth blue sea, with a fair strong wind, thinking 
of no evil, when a great and terrible misfortune overtook them. Some 
of the Frenchmen who were not ironed got the sailors below and 
drugged their grog; ironed them, and freed their countrymen. Then 
one of the officers rushed on deck, and holding a pistol to my Bobby’s 
head bade him surrender the vessel or die. Need I tell you which he 
chose? I think not—well” (with a sigh) “and so they shot my boy 
—ah me! how many years ago—and threw him overboard! Yes— 
threw him overboard—it makes me angry and grieved even now to 
think of it—into the great and greedy sea, and the vessel escaped to 
France.” 

There is a silence between us: I will own to you that I am crying, 
but the old lady’s eyes are dry. 

“ Well,” she says, after a pause, with a sort of triumph in her tone, 
“they never could say again that Bobby Gerard was afraid ! 
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“The tears were running down my father’s cheeks, as he told me,” 
she resumes presently, “but at the end he wiped them and said, ‘ It is 
well! He was as pleasant in God’s sight as he was in ours, and so He 
has taken him.’ 

“ And for me, I was glad that he had gone to God—none gladder. 
But you will not wonder that, for myself, I was past speaking sorry. 
And so the years went by, and, as you know, I married Mr. Hamilton, 
and lived with him forty years, and was happy in the main, as happi- 
ness goes; and when he died I wept much and long, and so I did for 
each of my sons when in turn they went. But looking back on all 
my long life, the event that I think stands out most clearly from it is 
my dream and my boy-lover’s death-day. It was an odd dream, was 
not it ?” 























Ouacks of the Eighteenth Century. 





Tue quacks of the present day are sufficiently numerous, and meet 
with enough success to cause astonishment to every thinking person ; 
but, compared with their predecessors of the eighteenth century, they 
pale into insignificance. It may not be uninteresting to the reader to 
have brought before him a few of the men who traded upon the credu- 
lity of our forefathers in the days of Anne and the three Georges, 
the days of Addison, Pope, and Johnson. When we consider their 
numbers, their ignorance, and the impudence of their pretensions, we 
find it almost impossible to understand the suceess they met with, and 
the way they were spoken of and patronised by the highest in the 
land. Cobblers, tinkers, footmen, and tailors (some not able to read 
their own advertisements), assumed the title of doctor, and pretended 
to be able to cure every known disease. They advertised particulars 
of their wonderful cures, and by the use of scraps of Latin or doggerel 
rhymes, or by claiming to be ‘ seventh son of a seventh son,” or an 
“ unborn doctor,” secured the patronage of the lower orders. They 
put forward the most extraordinary assertions, as inducements for the 
public to confide in their medical ability. One asserted that “he had 
arrived at the knowledge of the green and red dragon, and had dis- 
covered the female fern seed ;” another stated that “he had studied 
thirty years by candle-light for the good of his countrymen ;” whilst a 
third, by heading his bills with the word 
“ TETRACHYMAGOGON,” 


ensured their being read by crowds of people, of whom the majority 

when sick would go to no other but this learned man. The poverty 

and ignorance of the lower classes may explain the success these quacks 

met with amongst them ; but what are we to think when we find them 

patronised by the nobility, and even called in to the aid of suffering 

. royalty ?—when we find them receiving titles from an English sovereign 
and being honoured with the thanks of the House of Commons ? 

The strange fact that these quacks found so many people to trust in 
them is well considered by Dr. Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, in 
No. 572 of the Spectator : “ The desire of life is so natural and strong 
a passion that I have long since ceased to wonder at the great encou- 
ragement which the practice of medicine finds among us. Those who 
have little or no faith in the abilities of a quack will apply themselves 
to him, either because he is willing to sell health ata reasonable profit 
or because the patient, like a drowning man, catches at every twig, and 
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hopes for relief from the most ignorant, when the most able physicians 
give him none. Though impudence and many words are as necessary 
to these itinerary Galens as a laced hat to a merry-andrew, yet they 
would turn very little to the advantage of the owner if there were not 
some inward disposition in the sick man to favour the pretensions 
of the mountebank. Love of life in the one and of money in the 
other creates a good correspondence between them.” 

One of the most pertinacious advertisers in the early part of the 
century was Sir William Read. Originally a tailor, he became 
oculist to Queen Anne ‘and afterwards to George the First. From 
Queen Anne he received the honour of knighthood. Though so 
ignorant that he could hardly read, yet, by an unusual amount of im- 
pudence and by the use of a few scraps of Latin in his advertisements, 
he obtained a great reputation for learning, and such an amount of 
patronage as enabled him to ride in his own chariot. When travelling 
in the provinces he practised (“ by the light of nature”) not only in 
small towns and villages, where the ignorance of the inhabitants 
might be supposed to favour his pretensions, but also in the principal 
seats of learning. In one of his advertisements he calls upon the 
vice-chancellor, university, and city of Oxford, to vouch for his cures. 
He advertised in the Tatler that he had been “ thirty-five years in 
the practice of couching cataracts, taking off all sorts of wens, curing 
wry necks, and hair lips, without blemish, though never so deformed.” 
His wife assisted him, and after his death, which occurred at 
Rochester, on the 24th of May, 1715, carried on his business. 

In those days, as at present, the quacks advertised testimonials from 
grateful patients. These are referred to in the Spectator: “ Upon 
this a man of wit.and learning told us, he thought it would not be 
amiss if we paid the Spectator the same compliment that is often 
made in our publick prints to Sir William Read, Dr. Grant, Mr. 
Moore the apothecary, and other eminent physicians, where it is usual 
for the patients to publish the cures which have been made upon them, 
and the several distempers under which they laboured.”* 

The Dr. Grant here referred to was a celebrated advertising 
quack. Commencing life as a tinker, he afterwards, though very 
illiterate, became a Baptist preacher in Southwark, then turning _ 
quack, he eventually became oculist to Queen Anne. Speaking of 
Read and Grant, a writer in the Grub Street Jowrnal says : 

“Her Majesty, swre, was in a surprise, 
Or else was very short-sighted, 
When a tinker was sworn to look after her eyes 
And the mountebank Read was knighted.” 

* The Spectutor follows this up with some humorous testimonials from 
persons who have been cured of jealousy, spleen, selfishness, and other dis- 
tempers by reading certain numbers of that periodical. 
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Dr. Grant had his portrait engraved on a copper-plate, from which 
copies were printed for distribution. Of this portrait the same writer 
SAYS: 
“ A tinker first his scene of life began; 

That failing, he set up for cunning man; 

But wanting luck, puts on a new disguise, 

And now pretends that he can mend your eyes. 

But this expect, that like a tinker true, 

Where he repairs one eye he puts out two.” 


Mr. Moore the apothecary, was known as the “ Worm Doctor,” 
because of a celebrated worm-powder that he sold. In one of the 
numbers of the Tatler a London tradesman advertises that he had 
been cured of rheumatism by Mr. Moore, of the Pestle and Mortar, 
Abchuren Lane. Moore and his worm powders will be handed down 
to posterity, since they form the subject of one of Pope’s poems, 
of which one distich ruus— 


“Vain is thy art, thy powder vain, 
Since worms shall eat e’en thee.” 


Early in the century flourished Dr. Tom Saffold, who use to publish 
his bills in verse, thus : 


“ Here’s Saffold’s pills, much better than the rest, 
Deservedly have gained the name of best ; 
A box of eighteen pills for eighteenpence, 
Though ’tis too cheap in any man’s own sense.” 


Specimens of his poetical powers were also placed on his doorpost. 
Dr. Case, who afterwards lived in the same house, erased the verses 
of his predecessor and substituted two lines of his own: 


“ Within this place 
Lives Doctor Case.” 


He is said to have gained more by this couplet than Dryden did by 
all his works. 


The following elegy appeared on the death of Dr. Saffold: 


“ Lament, ye damsels of our London city, 
Poor unprovided girls, though fair and witty ; 
Who masked would to his house in couples come 
To understand your matrimonial doom ; 
To know what kind of man you were to marry, 
And how long time, poor things, you were to tarry. 
Your oracle is silent ; none can tell 
On whom his astrologic mantle fell; 
For he when sick refused the doctor's aid, 
And only to his pills devotion paid. 
Yet it was surely a most sad disaster 
The saucy pills at last should kill their master.” 

VOL, XXXVII. 
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To understand some allusions in the above the reader must be 
reminded that nearly all these quacks pretended to a great skill in 
astrology, and joined the business of fortune-telling with that of selling 
drops and pills. 

The sterner sex were not, however, allowed to monopolise the field 
of quackery. One of the best known characters of the last century 
was Mrs. Mapp the Bone-setter, who, after leading a wandering life 
for some time, settled down at Epsom, then a place of fashionable 
resort. The remarkable strength witlf which she was endowed, to- 
gether with such knowledge as she had acquired from her father 
(himself a bone-setter), mainly contributed to the success which, in 
many cases, undoubtedly attended her operations. She journeyed to 
town twice a week in a coach-and-four, and, at the Grecian Coffee 
House, operated on her town patients, carrying their crutches back to 
Epsom as trophies of her skill. During one of these visits she was 
called in to the aid of Sir Hans Sloane’s niece, and the success which 
she met with on this occasion became the talk of the town. A comedy 
called ‘The Husband’s Relief, or the Female Bone-setter and the 
Worm Doctor,’ was brought out at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Mrs. Mapp attended the first performance, accompanied by 
Ward and Taylor, two quacks, who will be noticed presently. A song 
in her praise was sung, of which one verse runs— 


* You doctors of London, who puzzle your pates 
To ride in your coaches and purchase estates ; 
Give over, for shame, for your pride has a fall, 
And the Doctress of Epsom has outdone you all.” 


Many remarkable cures effected by her are noted in the public journals 
of the day, and there is no doubt that she was in the receipt of a 
very large income. The following extract from the Grub Street 
Journal, of the 19th of April, 1736, will give the reader a sufficient 
insight into her brief married life: “ We hear that the husband of Mrs. 
Mapp, the famous bone-setter at Epsom, ran away from her last week, 
taking with him upwards of a hundred guineas, and such other port- 
able things as lay next to his hand. Several letters from Epsom 
mention that the footman, whom the fair bone-setter married the 
week before, had taken a sudden journey from thence with what money 
his wife had earned, and that her concern at first was very great, but 
as soon as the surprise was over, she grew gay, and seems to think 
the money well disposed of, as it was like to rid her of a husband.” 
At this time she was at the height of her prosperity ; in December of 
the next year she died, “at her lodgings near Seven Dials, so miserably 
poor that the parish was obliged to bury her.” 

Dr. Ward, one of the quacks mentioned as accompanying Mrs. 
Mapp to the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, was the son of a drysalter 
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in Thames Street. He became a footman, and it is said that whilst 
travelling with his master on the continent he obtained from some 
monks those receipts by which he afterwards made his “ Friar’s 
Balsam” and other nostrums. He began to practise physic about 
1733, and for some time combated the united efforts of wit, learning, 
argument, and ridicule. The Grub Street Journal attacked him in a 
well-written article, showing the mischievous effects of his “pill,” 
giving instances of fatal results from its use, and pointing out its pro- 
bable principal ingredient. THe replied, giving copies of depositions 
made before certain magistrates to show that these fatalities arose 
from other causes. He also inserted in his reply several testimonials 
to his wonderful success. ‘The controversy went on for some time, no 
doubt much to Ward’s profit. One of his detractors finishes an article 
with the following warning to the public: 
“ Before you take his drop or pill 
Take leave of friends and make your will.” 

Praised by General Churchill and Lord Chief Justice Reynolds, he 
was called in to prescribe for George the Second. The king recover- 
ing in spite of his attentions, Ward received a solemn vote of thanks 
from the House of Commons, and obtained the privilege of driving 
his carriage through St. James’s Park. He died in 1761, leaving his 
statue, by Carlini, to the Society of Arts. 

Dr. Taylor, or the Chevalier Taylor, as he called himself, was a 
quack oculist, whose impudence was unparalleled, as his memoirs 
written by himself will testify.* Dr. Johnson, in a conversation with 
his friend Beauclerk, talking of celebrated and successful irregular 
practisers in physic, said: ‘Taylor was the most ignorant man 
I ever knew, but sprightly; Ward the dullest. Taylor challenged 
me once to talk Latin with him. I quoted some of Horace, which 
he took to be part of my own speech. He said a few words well 
enough.” Beauclerk.—“I remember, sir, you said that Taylor was 
an instance how far impudence could carry ignorance.” It was said 
of Taylor that five of his coach-horses were blind in consequence of 
their master having exercised his skill upon them. 

About this time there practised in} Moorfields a quack who. adver- 
tised himself as the “ Unborn Doctor.” A writer of the time speaks of 
him as the “stuttering Unborn Doctor,” and relates that a gentleman 
having asked him to explain his title, he replied, “ Why, you s—s—ee, 
sir, I w—w—as not b—born a d—d—doctor, and s—s—so I am an 
u—u—u—unborn doctor.” 

We may mention here Dr. Hancock, who recommended cold water 
and stewed prunes as a universal panacea. There was also the pro- 


* He published his travels in 1762, in which he styled himself “ Opthal- 
minator Pontifical, Imperial, Royal,” Ke. 
no 
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prietor of the Anodyne Necklace, the wearing of which for one night 
would enable children to cut their teeth without pain, even though 
they had previously been on the brink of the grave. These necklaces 
had a good sale at the really moderate price, considering their effect, 
of five shillings each. 

We must not pass over the gentleman who thus introduces himself 
in the Evening Post of August the 6th, 1717: “This is to give 
notice that Doctor Benjamin Thornhill, sworn servant to His Majesty 
King George, seventh son of the seventh son, who has kept a stage in 
the rounds of West Smithfield for several months past, will continue 
to be advised with every day in the week, from eight in the morning 
till eight at night, at his lodgings at the Swan Inn, in West Smith- 
field, till Michaelmas, for the good of all people that lie languishing 
under distempers, he knowing that Talenta in agro non est abscondita— 
that a talent ought not to be hid in the earth. Therefore he exposes 
himself in public for the good of the poor. The many cures he has 
performed has given the world great satisfaction, having cured fifteen 
hundred people of the king’s evil, and several hundreds that have 
been blind, lame, deaf, and diseased. God Almighty having been 
pleased to bestow upon him so great a talent, he thinks himself 
bound in duty to be helpful to all sorts of persons that are afflicted 
with any distemper. He will tell you in a minute what distemper 
you are troubled with and whether you are curable or not. If not 
curable he will not take any one in hand if he might have five 
hundred pounds for a reward.” 

Of foreign quacks who have resided in England we may mention 
Dominicetti, Katerfelto, and Cagliostro. Dominicetti in 1765 set up 
medicated baths in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, which, although they 
made a considerable sensation for a time, do not seem to have secured 
the lasting favour of the public, for in 1782 Dominicetti became 
bankrupt. Katerfelto, an ex-Prussian soldier, practised in England 
during the great prevalence of influenza in 1782. ‘To the sale of his 
nostrums he added the attractions of legerdemain, and electric and 
microscopical exhibitions. Cowper, in his ‘ Task’ alludes to him: 


“ And Katerfelto, with his hair on end 
At his own wonders, wondering for his bread.” 


The “ arch-quack” Cagliostro, whose story is told by Carlyle, favoured 
England with his presence from 1785 to 1787. He lived in Sloane 
Street, Knightsbridge, where he did a good trade in Egyptian pills at 
thirty shillings the drachm. 

In 1780 Dr. Graham opened a house in the Adelphi Terrace as 
the Temple of Health. His rooms were stuffed with glass globes, 
marble statues, medico-electric apparatus, figures of dragons, stained 
glass, and other theatrical properties. The air was drugged with 
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incense, and the ear was charmed with strains of music from a self- 
acting organ. Here he lectured on the beneficial effects of electricity 
and magnetism, and explained according to his advertisements “the 
whole art of enjoying health and vigour of body and mind, and of 
preserving and exalting personal beauty and loveliness; or, in other 
words, of living with health, honour, and happiness in this world for 
at least a hundred years.” One of the means to this end was the 
frequent use of mud baths at a guinea each ; and on certain occasions 
he might be seen up to his chin in mud, accompanied by the priestess 
of the temple, otherwise Vestina, the Goddess of Health. This 
“ goddess” was Emma Lyons, previously a domestic servant, after- 
wards the wife of Sir William Hamilton and the friend of Lord 
Nelson. Dr. Graham removed to Schomberg House in Pall Mall, 
where he opened the Temple of Health and Hymen. Here he had 
his celestial bed, which he professed cost sixty thousand pounds. 
One night in this bed secured a beautiful progeny, and might be had 
for one hundred pounds. For a supply of his Elixir of Life he re- 
quired one thousand pounds in advance. A Prussian traveller who 
was in England at the time described this temple, with its vari- 
coloured transparent glasses, its rich vases of perfumes, half-guinea 
treatises on health, and divine balm, at a guinea a bottle. Magneto- 
electric beds were on the second-floor, and might be slept in for fifty 
pounds a night. Each bed rested on six massy transparent columns. 
The perfumed drapery was of purple, the curtains of celestial blue. 

Graham spared no expense to attract visitors. He had two foot- 
men in gaudy liveries and gold-laced hats to stand at the entrance. 
His rooms at night were brilliantly lighted. With an admittance fee 
of five shillings his rooms were crowded by people anxious to see this 
magnificent show and to hear the lecture of the quack or his 
assistants. One of his advertisements informs us that “ Vestina, the 
rosy Goddess of Health, presides at the evening lecture, assisting at 
the display of the celestial meteors, and of that sacred vital fire over 
which she watches, and whose application in the cure of diseases she 
daily has the honour of directing. The descriptive exhibition of the 
apparatus in the daytime is conducted by the officiating junior priest.” - 
This priest was a young medical man, afterwards Dr. Mitford, and 
father of the celebrated authoress. 

Graham’s expenses were very large, and when the public ceased tc 
patronise him and his receipts fell off, the Temple of Health was 
closed, and the whole of the “ properties” were sold by auction in 
1784, Graham died poor in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. 
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Calleyrand. 


By tHE AuTHOR OF ‘ MIRABEAU,’ ‘ DANTON,’ ETC. 





‘Tne chain of being begins with the animalcule and expands into the 
elephant: so it is with the chain of events. No action or accident of 
our lives is insignificant; the most trivial may be the. germ of our 
destiny. When a child at nurse Talleyrand had a severe fall. What 
event could possibly be more inevitable or commonplace in a child’s 
history ? It was not commonplace, however, in this child’s history. 
But for that fall he would have been simply a noble of /’ancien régime: 
profligate, indolent, voluptuous, an unit amongst his herd; expiating 
his sins at last in the obscurity of exile, or more probably beneath the 
knife of the guillotine; and thus he would have dropped out of the 
world leaving no trace behind, and history would have known him not. 
What that fall made of him and did for the world is to be found in 
the annals of four revolutions. 

Charles Maurice de Talleyrand-Périgord, eldest son of the Comte 
de Talleyrand, was born in Paris in the year 1754. The Comtes de 
Talleyrand were descended from a younger branch of the sovereign 
counts of Périgord, one of the most ancient and illustrious families of 
France, and whose haughty motto, Ré que Dieu,* they bore. 

The father of Charles Maurice was a soldier, his mother a lady-in- 
waiting at Court. In the very hour of his birth the infant was con- 
signed to the care of a nurse, who removed him at once to her home 
in a distant part of the country, where he was reared very little diffe- 
rently to her own peasant children. This was the fashionable way of 
disposing of infantine encumbrances in those days; their advent was 
a disagreeable accident which condemned the fine ladies to a month’s 
seclusion; but with that the trouble ended, the accident was given 
into the hands of some peasant nurse, and was thought of no more 
until it was of an age to be trained for a soldier, or a priest, or a 
courtier, as the case might be. 

When scarcely a twelvemonth old, he was lamed for life by a fall. 
Eleven years passed away, during which time the fond mother had 
not only never seen her offspring, but was even ignorant of the acci- 
dent that had befallen him. About this period his uncle, the Bailli 
de Talleyrand, a naval captain, returned to France after an absence of 
many years. Being desirous of seeing his nephew, he made a journey 
to the remote village to which the boy had been exiled. It was in the 
depth of winter that he undertook this expedition, and the snow lay 


* God alone is our king. 
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thick upon the ground. As he neared the place he met upon the 
road a blue-eyed, fair-haired boy, dressed like a peasant, to whom he 
offered some silver to guide him to Mother Régaut’s (the nurse’s name 
was Régaut). Delighted at the thought of the promised reward, the 
boy eagerly undertook the service, but he was very lame, and could 
not keep pace with the horse, so the good-natured bazili lifted him 
into the saddle. His wonder and consternation may be imagined 
when, upon arriving at the cottage, he was informed that in his poor 
little lame guide he saw the nephew he had come to seek. Not 
another hour did Charles Maurice remain beneath that roof: the 
bailli took the boy back with him to Paris. Such was the childhood’s 
days of the future great European diplomatist, who was destined 
thereafter to hold the destinies of France within his grasp. 

From the village he was transplanted to the College D’Harcourt, 
where, all ignorant as he was when he entered it, he soon carried away 
the first prizes, and became ultimately one of its most distinguished 
scholars. His mother now paid him an occasional visit, but as she 
' was always accompanied by a surgeon, who pulled and cauterised, and 
tortured the boy’s leg, her visits were more terrible than pleasing. 
But all the pulling, and cauterising, and torturing effected no good— 
the lameness was incurable. The head of the house of Talleyrand 
must be a soldier—such was the tradition of the family, and it had 
never yet been departed from. A cripple could not be a soldier. It 


was announced to him that his birthright would be transferred to his 
younger brother. 


“Why so?” asked the boy. 

“ Because you are a cripple,” was the cruel answer. 

Whatever of good might have existed in his original nature those 
words crushed out; the flavour of their bitterness lingered in his heart 
unto the last days of his life. From the hour in which they were 
spoken his disposition gradually changed; he became taciturn, callous, 
and calculating ; a cynic, a heartless debauchee, sparing neither man 
nor woman that stood in the path of his interest or his pleasure. He 
had not been spared, why should he spare others? It was not for 
nothing he earned thereafter the title of Je diable boiteux. 

Being a Talleyrand, as he could not be a soldier, he must be a 
churchman. From the College d’Harcourt he was sent to St. Sulpice 
and afterwards to Sorbonne to complete his studies. He made no 
secret of his dislike for the profession he was thrust into, and testified 
his utter unfitness for it by a life of gambling and debauchery. In 
1773 he was received into the church. ‘Thereafter he was known as 
the Abbé de Périgord, and proved a most admirable addition to the 
dissolute and atheistical clergy of the age. 

In that same year he was presented at Court, and became an habitué 
of Du Barry’s boudoir. One evening, at one of her gay assemblies, 
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while a number of young gallants were amusing the lady by the recital 
of scandalous stories, and their own amorous adventures, the Abbé was 
observed to be silent and melancholy. 

“Why are you so sad and silent ?” demanded the hostess. 

“ Hélas madame la comtesse, je faisais une réflexion bien mélan- 
colique; cest qua Paris il est plus facile d’avoir des femmes que des 
abbayes.” 

The King was so charmed with this bon mot when it was repeated 
to him, that he at once presented the witty abbé with a very hand- 
some benefice! rom this dates his rise in the church. 

In 1780 he was appointed agent-general of the French clergy, a 
post which placed in his hands the entire administration of the eccle- 
siastical revenues, and which he filled with consummate ability. But, 
as though in constant protest against the wrong that had been done 
him, and the uncongenial profession to which that wrong had con- 
signed him, the immorality of his life was as flagrant as ever; his 
profane epigrams were repeated in every drawing-room ; his scandalous 
love adventures were in every mouth. 

Although Louis the Fifteenth and his mistress held a licentious 
wit to be an admirable recommendation for church preferment, Louis 
the Sixteenth was quite of an opposite opinion, and when the bishopric 
of Autun, for which the Abbé had long been intriguing, fell vacant 
(1788), it was only after a lapse of four months, and at the dying 
request of the Comte de Périgord, who probably felt a late compunc- 
tion for the wrong which had been done to his son, that the King 
reluctantly bestowed upon him the coveted dignity. 

Here is his portrait sketched by a contemporary at this period: 
“ Picture to yourself a man thirty-three years of age, handsome figure, 
blue and expressive eyes, nose slightly retroussé, complexion delicate 
almost to pallor. In studying the play of his features we observe 
upon his lips a smile, sometimes malignant, sometimes disdainful. 
Studious of his personal appearance, a coquet in his ecclesiastical toilet, 
but frequently changing the costume of his order for that of the laity, 
irreligious as a pirate—performing mass with an unctuous grace—the 
Abbé Périgord finds time for all; he appears sometimes at Court, but 
oftener at the Opera. He reads his breviary, the ‘ Odes of Horace,’ and 
the ‘Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz’—a prelate whose qualities he greatly 
esteems. If he meets Narbonne, Lauzun, Boufflers, Segur, and the 
Bishop of Chalons in the house of Madame Guimard, he will sup with 
them. Ordinarily fond of his bed, he will at a need pass two or three 
nights consecutively in hard work. Assailed by creditors, closing his 
doors to the importunate, never promising without restrictions, obliging 
through circumstances, sometimes through egotism ; greedy of renown, 
more greedy still of riches ; loving women with his senses, not with 
his heart; calm in critical positions; haughty to the great, suave to 
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the humble; pausing in a work upon finance to write a billet douz ; 
neither vindictive nor wicked; an enemy to all violent measures, but 
knowing, if necessary, how to use them.” 

Another contemporary thus epigrammatically describes him: “ He 
dressed like a coxcomb, thought like a deist, and preached like a saint.” 

At the assembling of the States General he at once espoused the 
popular side. Like Mirabeau, his own order had rejected him ; from 
them he had nothing to hope; distinction in any path of life rather 
than in the church was preferable to his taste; while, with the 
ambitious spirit that animated all, whether gentle or plebeian, in that 
age, everything seemed possible to him in the new order of things 
which was at hand. No proof of the utter effeteness of the ancicn 
régime is so conclusive as the strange phenomenon of so many of its 
own body helping to destroy it. La Fayette, Mirabeau, and Talley- 
rand, all three of the noblest of the aristocracy, pioneered its destruc- 
tion before Robespierre, Marat, or Danton were heard of. On the 
15th of June, 1789, after the nobles and the clergy had demurred to 
deliberate in the same chamber with the ¢iers état, Mirabeau proposed 
that the latter without further delay should declare itself “ the repre- 
sentatives of the French people.” On the 22nd of June, seven days 
later, thanks to the unwearied zeal of the Bishop of Autun, a majority 
of the clergy joined the tiers état. In his very first’ speech he pro- 
posed and carried that the States General should hénceforth be fused 
into the National Assembly, the title already assumed by the representa- 
tives of the people, and that its discussions should be unrestricted.* 

A little later, and La Fayette gaye the signal for the destruction of 
the Bastille and created the National Guard. The noble radicals 
began their work bravely ! 

Day by day the principles of the Bishop advanced more and more, 
and day by day he became more and more popular; he was a member 
of the Cordeliers and the Feuilletons; his speeches on finance were 
everywhere the theme of the highest laudation ; but his crowning act 
was to carry the motion for the surrender of all ecclesiastical property 
to the use of the nation. Long and stormy was the debate, but on the 
2nd of November the decree was passed. Early in 1790 he brought 
forward a manifesto to advocate the abolition of all privileges, to advo- 
cate church reform, and a vast plan of public education. On the 16th 
of February in the same year he was named President of the Assembly, 
a post which even Mirabeau could not attain until one year later. 

After a short deliberation, he gave in his hearty adherence to the Act 
called ‘Civil Constitution of the Clergy,’ consecrated new bishops to 
replace those who, from scruples of conscience or the fear of Papal 
thunders, had refused the oath, and was, on the Ist of May, 1791, 


* The electors, in sending their representatives to the States General, 
had restricted the discussion and action to certain subjects. 
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excommunicated by his Holiness the Pope for his pains. Having of 
late looked rather towards political than ecclesiastical preferment, the 
Bishop’s course of action was immediate and decisive; he availed 
himself of the opportunity to cast off his irksome fetters, at once 
seceded from the church, and was thereafter known simply as M. de 
Talleyrand. 

But his sagacity foresaw and prophesied to what events were 
hastening. Writing to a lady friend, he says, “If the prince depends 
upon the affection of the people, he is lost; if the people are not 
guarded against the character of the prince, I foresee terrible misfor- 
tune—torrents of blood flowing through years to efface the enthusiasm 
of a few months. I foresee the innocent and the guilty involved in 
the same destruction. . ... Mirabeau believes with me that we are 
marching too quickly towards a republic. What a republic! com- 
posed of thirty millions of corrupted souls. I fear that having attained 
to that, the fanatics will only begin to light their torches, the 
anarchists to erect their scaffolds. Who knows how many amongst 
us may escape the fire or the lanterne? I must arrange my affairs 
in such a manner that I shall not be without resources whatever 
happens.” 

The political creed of Mirabeau and Talleyrand was the same ; both 
were of the party of order; both advocated the principles of con- 
stitutional monarchy and rational freedom ; but with those points all 
similarity between the two men disappears. The one would have 
martyrised himself to have enforced those principles: the other would 
not have imperilled his fortunes for an hour to have maintained any 
principles. Upon his death-bed Mirabeau sent for Talleyrand, as the 
man by sympathy and creed the most fitted to be the repository of his 
plots and secrets. But with that mighty genius was swept away the 
last bulwark of order, and so cautious and calculating a man as the 
ex-bishop was not the one to oppose the invading forces of mob rule. 

Twice in the year 1792 was he sent on diplomatic service to Lon- 
don—the second time arriving with an autograph letter from Louis the 
Sixteenth to George the Third. But the excesses of the revolution 
were every day rendering its principles more unpopular in England, 
and the letter, like every other act of the unfortunate monarch, being 
supposed to have been dictated, produced no effect. The object of the 
mission was to conclude an alliance between France and England ; but 
while the negotiations were actually pending came the news that the 
King was deposed—news which at once terminated diplomatic relations 
between France and all foreign countries. 

Except by Fox and the Whigs, Talleyrand was received but coldly in 
this country. When presented at St. James’s, the Queen disdainfully 
turned her back upon him. “She did right,” he said afterwards, 
“ for her Majesty is very ugly.” 
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Upon his return to Paris he found that the revolution had so.far 
outstripped him that France was no longer a safe abode for any man 
of birth and position. He lost no time in obtaining a passport from 
Danton and in returning to London for the third time. A paper 
which implicated him as having been in secret correspondence with 
the Court being found in the iron chest, a decree of accusation was 
pronounced against him by the Convention, and his name was included 
in the list of émigrés. Until 1794 he resided in London. Here he 
mingled with the émigrés with a view, possibly, to future contingencies 
that might happen to the Bourbons, and was well received in certain 
circles, particularly that of Lansdowne House. In general society he 
was noted as cold in manner, silent, sententious, formal, scrutinising; 
but amongst the more genial few this mask was cast aside, and he was 
the wit and polished man of the world. In the January of the year 
last named he received, under the Alien Bill, an order of expulsion as 
a Jacobin. Ina letter addressed to Lord Granville he declared that 
his residence in England had no reference to politics—he had sought 
there simply an asylum. ‘The letter remained unanswered and 
unnoticed.* 

From England he sailed for the United States of America. At 
Washington he was well received, and, longing to revenge himself upon 
the English Government, he actively associated himself with the Anti- 
Anglican party. But he soon grew weary of his new home, and was 
about to set sail for the East Indies t when he received the news of 
Robespierre’s downfall and of the growing desire of France for a 
settled government. He at once determined upon returning to his 
native land. 

The most active of his friends in Paris was Madame de Staél, who was 
deeply attached to him, and through whose intercession with Joseph 
Marie Chénier he ultimately obtained his recall. It was in the latter 
part of 1795 that he once more returned to Paris. The Reign of 
Terror had passed away, and the Reign of Society had once more 


* There is every reason to believe that the English Government was 
perfectly justified in expelling him. When pleading in the Convention for 
the reversal of Talleyrand’s accusation, Chénier made a declaration to the 
effect that he had found among Danton’s papers a correspondence which 
indicated that the exile had been an accredited agent and spy of the Re- 
public during the whole time of his sojourn in England. It is true that 
the correspondence was never produced, but that he obtained his passport 
from Danton under some such conditions is a conjecture well warranted by 
the character of the latter; that Talleyrand to a certain extent fulfilled 
those conditions is equally in harmony with his own character. 

+ The vessel in which he was to sail was never heard of from the time in 
which she left the shores of America. Had he been a passenger on board 
her Napoleon might never have reigned, and how different from what it is 
might have been thirty yeas of European history! Another instance of 
the gravity of so-called insignificant events. 
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taken its place. To the clubs had succeeded the jeunesse dorée. Freed 
from the horrible phantom, the bloody realities of the guillotine, the 
Parisians were once more gaz and sans soucit. There were no distinc- 
tions of rank, no grand seigneurs, no rich people, no artificial ceremonies 
—everybody lived together in a happy state of equality, their homes 
the parks, the promenades, and the public gardens. 

Upon his arrival Talleyrand was everywhere welcomed as a wit 
and a gentleman, was elected a member of the National Institute, 
where he delivered two admirable lectures upon the commercial 
relations between England and America, and three weeks afterwards 
was named Minister of Foreign Affairs. In the Directory, which 
was composed of Carnot and Barthélemy, Red Republicans—and of 
Lareveillitre- Lepaux, Rewbell, and Barras, moderates, Talleyrand 
attached himself to Barras; and when Pichegru, a, Robespierrean at 
the head of the Assembly, was conspiring for the triumph of the 
extreme party, he it was who planned the coup d’état by which Barras 
seized upon Pichegru and Barthélemy and put Carnot to flight. But 
the advantage thus gained was only temporary; the constant defeat 
of the French arms by the Allies put the Directory in bad odour, 
and Talleyrand, attacked by the violent republicans as a noble and 
an émigré, resigned his appointment. 

Talleyrand first met Napoleon during the latter's visit to Paris 
after the Peace of Campo Formio. Upon his return from the Egyptian 
campaign, Napoleon’s ambition was to become one of the Directory. 
But his age was a prohibition that could not be surmounted. From 
their first meeting, Talleyrand had assiduously cultivated the friend- 
ship of the great general in whose daring genius and iron will he 
foresaw the best ruler for France. The Directory was weak and 
divided ; at any moment mob rule might rise again triumphant; a 
despotic genius alone could create strength and order out of the chaos 
to which all things had been reduced by the Revolution. ‘ When 
society is powerless to create a government, government must create 
society,” was one of his profoundest maxims. And to carry out this 
maxim he now devoted all the powers of his subtle genius. 

The Directory would not admit Napoleon among its members ; 
therefore the Directory must be destroyed. The first step was to 
gain over Siéyes, who had succeeded Pichegru as the head of the 
Five Hundred, and who had also succeeded Rewhbell in the Direc- 
tory; Siéyes gained over Ducos, and, by a pre-arranged plan, both 
resigned ; the casting vote remained with Barras, a weak obstacle in 
the hands of Talleyrand ; a body of troops overawed the malcontents, 
and—the Directory was no more. 

Three consuls were appointed—Buonaparte, Ducos, and Siéyes.* 
The arch-plotter was rewarded with the portfolio of the foreign minis- 


* The two latter were afterwards succeeded by Cambacérés and Lebrun. 
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try, and from that time firmly attached himself to the fortunes of the 
man whose elevation he had secured. ‘The confirmation of the consul- 
ship for life, and the founding of the Order of the Legion of Honour, 
were chiefly indebted to his exertions. In the debate upon the latter, 
he spoke these profoundly true words : “ The present age has created a 
great many things, but not a new mankind ; if you would legislate 
practically for mankind, you must treat men as what they have always 
been and always are.... In reorganising human society, you must 
give it those elements which you find in every human society.” 

The treaties of Lunéville and Amiens were among the first and 
most successful of those diplomatic triumphs with which his fame as 
a minister is chiefly associated. But there appears to have been 
nothing Machiavellian about his mode of conducting negotiations; on 
the contrary, he is said to have always spoken in an open straight- 
forward manner, never arguing, but always tenaciously sticking to 
the principal point. Napoleon said that “he always turned round 
the same idea.” 

About the same time he was reconciled to the Church of Rome. 
The Pope wrote him an autograph letter, containing a dispensation 
that enabled him to marry. The lady was one Madame Grandt, whom 
he had first met during his exile in London, and who afterwards 
openly lived with him in Paris. Napoleon, expressing himself some- 
what scandalised at the immoral connection, commanded that he should 
either marry her or cease to live with her. Accordingly, upon the arrival 
of the dispensation, the marriage was celebrated with as much privacy 
as possible. The lady was very beautiful, but far from clever. Several 
stories are told of her bétise ; the best known is the following : Having 
read Defoe’s ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ she was one day introduced at dinner to 
Sir George Robinson ; thinking him to be the veritable Crusoe whose 
adventures she had been reading, she puzzled him exceedingly with 
questions about his shipwreck and the desert island, winding up the 
absurd scene by asking particularly after his man Friday! When 
surprise was expressed at his choice of a wife, Talleyrand replied, “A 
clever wife often compromises her husband, a stupid one only com- 
promises herself.” But Madame Talleyrand was not always stupid. 
When Napoleon, in congratulating her upon her marriage, expressed 
a hope that the errors of Madame Grandt would be sunk in Madame 
Talleyrand, she replied, “In that respect I cannot do better than 
follow the admirable example of your Majesty.” 

After Napoleon’s coronation there gradually arose between him and 
his great minister a coldness which, in the course of time, grew upon 
the former into an intense dislike. It is impossible, in so brief an 
article, to more than glance at, without attempting to explain, the 
causes of this change. In the first place, Talleyrand was opposed 
to the marriage with Marie Louise; in the second place, he was 
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opposed to his master’s schemes of universal conquest, for his sagacity 
forewarned him that one serious reverse would crumble his vast empire 
into dust. Such counsels excited only the indignation of a man drunk 
with victory. 

Was Talleyrand implicated in the murder of the Duc d’Enghien, 
and in the scheme of the Spanish invasion? These are “historic 
doubts” that have been much discussed by historians and biographers. 
At Elba, Napoleon distinctly declared that those, the worst deeds of 
his life, were counselled by his foreign minister ; but Napoleon is not 
an undeniable authority ; besides, at that time he was posing himself 
as a hero of virtue before the eyes of Europe, and was desirous of 
shifting the burden of his crimes unto other shoulders. Such an 
act of impolitic and useless bloodshed was utterly opposed to the 
cold calculating character of the diplomatist, which, with all its vices, 
contained nothing of cruelty or vindictiveness.* With the Bourbons 
he always desired to be on good terms; another reason which argues 
equally against his participation in either act. During the Spanish 
war, however, Napoleon wrote him several confidential letters couched 
in a strain which scarcely bears out his, Talleyrand’s, assertion that 
he had strongly opposed the expedition. The most probable solution 
of the doubts, and that most consonant with his character, may be 
that, although emphatically averse to both those acts of lawless power, 
he closed his eyes and passively submitted to the inevitable. 

Created Prince of Benevento, enormously rich, and broken in health, 
Talleyrand availed himself of the rupture with his Imperial master to 
resign his office. He did not however entirely retire from diplomacy, 
but continued from time to time to superintend several important 
negotiations. “It is the beginning of the end!” he said to Savary 
when he heard the news of the burning of Moscow, and the subsequent 
disasters of that terrible campaign. But although he foresaw that the 
star of Napoleon was setting fast, he was not guilty of the cold- 
blooded tergiversation that has been imputed to him. His urgent 
counsel was, “ Peace with Russia at any price.” When the Allies were 
marching upon Paris his advice was that the Empress should remain 
in Paris as the only means of saving the dynasty. But Joseph 
Buonaparte decided the question by producing a letter from his 
brother, in which it was commanded that in the event of such a crisis 
as that in which they were then involved Marie Louise should at 


* Amongst all the unsparing insults and opprobrium that Napoleon 
heaped upon his minister’s head, in that terrible quarrel between them 
which preceded the latter’s resignation, no reference was made to this 
shameful deed. Surely in that hour of ungovernable rage and malice the 
Emperor would not have forgotten this the blackest accusation that he 
could have hurled against him? For a full account of this celebrated 
scene see Sir Henry Bulwer’s ‘ Historical Characters.’ 
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once retire into the provinces.* “ Now what shall I do?” he said to 
Savary. “ It does not suit every one to be crushed under the ruins of 
an edifice that is overthrown !” 

From that hour Talleyrand became the arbiter of the destinies of 
France. The Emperor Alexander, who took up his abode at the 
house of the Prince, said: “ When I arrived in Paris I had no plan 
—I referred everything to Talleyrand ; he held the family of Napoleon 
in one hand, that of the Bourbons in the other—I took what he gave 
me.” “It must be either Buonaparte or Louis the Eighteenth,” was 
hiscounsel. The result of the conference was a proclamation refusing 
to treat with any member of Napoleon’s family. This at once destroyed 
the plan that had been mooted of a regency under Marie Louise, and 
secured the accession of the Bourbons. 

“ How did you contrive to overthrow the Directory, and afterwards 
Buonaparte himself?” inquired Louis. ‘ Mon Dieu, Sire! I have 
done nothing for it—there is something inexplicable in me that brings 
misfortunes upon all those who neglect me.” At all events, Talleyrand 
did good service to his country in pressing forward a constitution to 
limit the power of that King of whom, and of the family, he truly 
said, that in their exile they had learned nothing nor forgotten nothing. 

Created Grand Almoner and Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Prince 
was despatched to the congress at Vienna, with secret instructions to 
endeavour to sow discord between the Allies, and thus break up the 
bond of hostility so inimical to the interests of France. But the 
escape of Buonaparte from Elba scattered all these plots to the winds. 

Napoleon made overtures to win back Talleyrand to his cause, but 
neither interest nor inclination swayed the diplomatist in that direction ; 
the Emperor had repeatedly and grossly insulted him, added to which 
he knew that both France and Europe were surfeited with war, and 
that, irresistible as was the storm for the time, it could not last. So 
he retired to Carlsbad on pretence that his health required the waters. 

The Hundred Days passed away; but Louis had determined upon 
the minister’s disgrace. Talleyrand knew this, and, preferring to take 
the initiative, waited upon the King at Ghent, the day after Waterloo, 
to request permission to remain at Carlsbad. “Certainly, M. de 
Talleyrand, I hear the waters are excellent,” was the reply. But His 
Majesty could not so easily rid himself of the obnoxious diplomatist. 
The Duke of Wellington informed him that if he wished for the influ- 
ence of England he must have a man at the head of the government 
in whom England could confide. The party of the Constitutional 
Legitimists, through Guizot, demanded that a cabinet should be formed 


* Napoleon wrote thus: “If Valleyrand wishes the Empress to remain in 


Paris it is to betray her . . . beware of that man!’ Was this merely an 


ebullition of gall? Was it a suspicion founded upon certain premises ? 
Or was the warning warranted by ascertained facts ? 
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with M. Guizot at the head; so on the day after the polite dismissal 
at Ghent, M. de Talleyrand received a mandate to join the King at 
Cambrai. But he had his revenge in refusing to form a ministry 
until the King signed a proclamation, the pith of which was an 
acknowledgment of the errors of his late reign. 

To the fallen party Talleyrand behaved with the utmost clemency, 
providing numbers of those who wished to quit France with money and 
passports, and reducing the proscription list to half the original number. 

He retained the premiership of France until the 24th of September, 
1815. But his government was weak, the King hostile. The Emperor 
Alexander had declared that the Tuileries could expect nothing from 
St. Petersburg while M. Talleyrand remained at the head of affairs,* 
added to which the minister foresaw the mischievous effects that 
would accrue from the violent Royalist reaction that was at hand, and 
preferred tendering his resignation to encountering the coming storm. 

From 1815 to 1530 he took no active part in politics, unless it was 
to protest against the Spanish war, and to utter a defence of the 
liberty of the press. Much of his time was spent at Valency upon 
his estate. In Paris his drawing-room vied in magnificence, and in 
the brilliancy of its society, with the royal palaces—being a second 
and almost greater court. Here, paying homage to the great diplo- 
matist, assembled all the beauty, all the wit, all the riches, and all the 
intellect of the Restoration. But he was no longer the gay abbé, the 
petit-maitre of Du Barry’s boudoir, with whom every woman was in 
love. The picture of him drawn by Lady Morgan in 1816 is not an 
attractive one. 

“Cold, immovable,” she writes, “ neither absent nor reflective, but 
impassible ; no colour varying the livid pallor of his face, no expres- 
sion betraying his impenetrable character. For the moment one 
could not tell whether he were dead or living ; whether the heart beat 
or the brain throbbed no mortal observer could verify ; from the soul 
of that man the world is disdainfully excluded ; if one might hazard a 
conjecture after what we have seen, it is to recognise in him the 
enigmatical sphinx who said ‘Speech was given us to conceal our 
thoughts.’ Neither the most tender love, the most devoted friendship, 
nor any community of interests would make that face, which can only 
be compared to a book in a dead language, speak.” 

Another writer, pursuing the same theme, says, “'To bafile his 
penetrating sagacity, you must not only not speak, but not think. It 
was not only by his language that he concealed his thoughts, but by 
his silence.” 

On account of the numerous bons mots and epigrams that claim 


* The Emperor Alexander conceived an inveterate dislike to Talleyrand 
for the neglect that Russian interests received at his hands during the 
congress at Vienna, 
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him for parent Talleyrand is commonly thought to have been a bril- 
liant conversationalist and a flippant wit. Lamartine, however, has 
given us quite a different picture in the following passage: “A taste 
for lively sallies and epigrams has been attributed to him which he did 
not possess. He was, on the contrary, slow, careless, natural, somewhat 
idle in expression, always infallible in precision. His sentences were 
not flashes of light, but condensed reflections in a few words.” 

On the first day of the revolution of July he made no sign. On 
the third he sent his secretary to St. Cloud to see if the King were 
still there. Upon being informed of the departure for Rambouillet, 
he dispatched a paper to Madame Adelaide at Neuillet, containing 
these words: “ Madame can put every confidence in the bearer, who 
is my secretary.” ‘‘ When she has read it,” he said to the secretary, 
“jet it be burned or brought back to me; then tell her that not a 
moment is to be lost—Due d’Orleans must be here to-morrow; let 
him take the title of Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, which has 
been already accorded to him ; the rest will come.” 

Upon the accession of Louis Philippe he undertook the embassy to 
St. James’, and obtained the recognition of England for the new 
Sovereign. Thus did he for the fourth time change the dynasty of 
France! His last diplomatic labours were to tide over the Belgian 
difficulties and to assist in the formation of the quadruple alliance. 

The end was coming fast. To gratify his family, but not from per- 
sonal conviction, he consented to make his peace with the church. 
During his last hours his rooms were filled with the flower of Parisian 
society. Louis Philippe himself visited his deathbed. ‘Those last 
hours are well described in the following quotation : “ M. de Talleyrand 
was seated upon the side of his bed, supported in the arms of his 
secretary. It was evident that death had set his seal upon that marble 
brow; yet I was struck with the still existing vigour of the coun- 
tenance. It seemed as if all the life which had once sufficed to furnish 
the whole being was now contained in the brain. From time to time 
he raised up his head, throwing back with a sudden movement the 
long grey locks which impeded his sight, and gazed around ; and then, 
as if satisfied with the result of his examination, a smile would pass 
across his features and his bead would again fall upon his bosom. He 
saw death approaching neither with shrinking nor fear, nor yet with 
any affectation of scorn or defiance.” 

He died on the 17th of May, 1838, aged 84. 

“He possessed a mixture of the firmness of Richelieu, knowing 
how to select a party, the finesse of Mazarin, knowing how to elude 
it; the restlessness and factious readiness of the Cardinal de Retz, 
with a little of the magnificent gallantry of the Cardinal de Rohan,” 
says a French writer ; thus connecting him, by comparison, with all 
his great predecessors in statecraft. 

VOL, XXXVII. H 
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Guizot thus stims up his character: “Out of a crisis or a cohgiess 
he is neither skilful nor powerful. A man of court and of diplomacy, 
not of government, and less of a free government than any other ; he 
excelled in treating by conversation, by an agreeablencss of manner, 
by the skilful employment of his social relations with isolated people ; 
but authority of character, fecundity of talent, promptitude of resolu- 
tion, power of eloquence, sympathetic intelligence with general ideas 
and public passions, all these great means of acting upon mankind at 
large he entirely wanted. . . . Ambitious and indolent, flattering and 
disdainful, he was a consummate courtier in the art of pleasing and serv- 
ing without servility ; supple and amenable to the highest degree when 
it was useful to his fortunes ; always preserving the air of independ- 
ence ; an unscrupulous politician, indifferent to the means and almost to 
the end, provided that it secured his personal success ; more bold than 
profound in his views, coldly courageous in peril, adapted for the grand 
affairs of an absolute government ; but in the great air and the great 
day of liberty he was out of his element, and was incapable of action.” 

Talleyrand could neither love nor hate; he was a passionless man ; 
he never committed a cruel or vindictive action, and never a purely 
motiveless generous one. Every thought, feeling, plan of his nature 
revolved round one great centre—seLr. He could not, as a great 
statesman, have created a broad, comprehensive scheme of government ; 
his own petty interests ever dwarfed his ideas. In him the reasoning 
faculty was largely developed, the imaginative not at all; he trusted 
to no deductions, to no speculations that were not rigidly derived from 
his own personal experiences: hence his views, although wonderfully 
correct, were never all-comprehensive. He understood mankind sec- 
tionally ; he could almost infallibly foresee how each section would 
act singly; but of that “touch of nature that makes the whole 
world kin ”—of those subtle links that can mass mankind as a whole, 
and by which all great rulers have swayed their worlds, he knew 
nothing. Because no process of mathematical reasoning, no expe- 
rience, however extended, can deduce them ; their existence can only 
be revealed by the inspiration of those creative faculties of the mind 
that revealed to Shakespeare a Macbeth and a Hamlet. 

He worked for the greatness of France, because upon the greatness 
of France depended the greatness of Talleyrand. He was purely a 
cynic—the well-being of mankind never for a moment entered into 
his calculations. To him the world was a chess-board—mankind the 
pieces; he ranged his kings and his queens, his bishops and his 
generals, and played them one against the other; when the game was 
exhausted and the sovereign was encompassed by enemies beyond all 
hope of escape, he cried “ Checkmate,” and began the game afresh. 
It was said of him, “ Like a cat, he always falls upon his feet ; cats do 
not follow their masters, they are faithful to—the house.” 
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His vices were those of the age in which he was educated ; his 
licentiousness, his cynicism, his scepticism, his selfish contempt for 
mankind, were learned in the boudoir of Du Barry. In reason and 
in action, he was of the nineteenth century ; in thought and feeling, he 
was of the ancien régime. His liberalism had been learned in the 
school of Voltaire; he accepted the advance of political ideas as a 
necessity, but with no sympathy. “The thoughts,” he said, “ of the 
greatest number of intelligent persons in any age or country are sure, 
with few more or less fluctuations, to become in the end the public 
opinion of their age or community.” And he always yielded to 
public opinion. 

While attached to any government, he served it faithfully and 
zealously ; and in all his tergiversations he scrupulously retained the 
outward forms of decency, reserving to himself a respectable excuse for 
his defection: “ Ihave never kept fealty to any one longer than he has 
himself been obedient to conmon-sense,” he said. 

The most brilliant of his talents was a marvellous and almost pro- 
phetic foresight, in proof of which I extract the two following quota- 
tions from his writings. The prophecy contained in the first is 
rapidly coming to pass; that contained in the second has just been 
wonderfully fulfilled : 

“Upon the side of America, Europe should always keep her eyes 
open, and furnish no pretence for recrimination or reprisals. America 
grows each day. She will become a colossal power, and the time 
may arrive when, brought into closer communion with Europe by 
means of new discoveries, she will desire to have her say in our 
affairs, and put in her hand as well. Political prudence then imposes 
upon the government of the Old World to scrupulously watch that 
no pretext is given her for such an interference. The day that 
America sets her foot in Europe, peace and security will be banished 
for many years.” 

“Do not let us deceive ourselves; the European balance that was 
established by the Congress of Vienna will not last for ever. It will 
be overturned some day; but it promises us some years of peace. 
The greatest danger that threatens it in the future are the aspirations 
that are growing universal in central Germany. The necessities of 
self-defence and a common peril have prepared all minds for Germanic 
unity. That idea will continue to develop until some day one of the 
great powers who make part of the Confederation will desire to realise 
that unity for its own profit. Austria is not to be feared, being 
composed of pieces that have no unity among themselves. It is then 
Prussia who ought to be watched; she will try, and if she succeeds 
all the conditions of the balance of power will be changed ; it will be 
necessary to seek for Europe new bases and a new organisation.” 
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Marryat. 


WuEN it is remembered what the condition was of nine-tenths of the 
vagabonds and adventurers who landed in England under the banner 
of Duke William, we are the more surprised that any person should 
be proud of being descended from them. 

To be sure, some of the least scrupulous and most lucky acquired 
lands, whereby those exceptional vagabonds became respectable. They 
were “ gentle,” “noble,” anything that a man can be who is “ spacious 
in the possession of dirt.” We will hope that the Norman Marryat— 
“De Maryat,” if you please—was one of the exclusive tenth who had 
something more than ruffianly qualities to boast of. Probably he 
had a Christian name. For other distinction he was, perhaps, called 
after the village from which he was lured by the sound of the great 
bastard’s trumpet and the lying of the duke’s recruiters. 

Be this as it may, the Marryats took root in this land. They took 
a good deal of the land also. They earned honour by knightly ser- 
vice. ‘They married heiresses, and manifested some peculiarity by 
disembowelling their wives ! 

Of course we mean their deceased wives. The custom, peculiar to 
the family—so we are told—must have been carried beyond limits 
that could be tolerated. Else, why, in the reign of our second Edward, 
did the Bishop of Bath and Wells excommunicate a young Marryat 
for subjecting the departed wife of his bosom to this “fancy”? 
Perhaps it was the bishop who was fanciful. 

After being a crusading, chivalrous, and flourishing race, the Marryats 
changed with political changes. One of them danced before Queen 
Klizabeth at Cambridge. But this young fellow, John, fought abroad 
as well as he danced at home. He was as happy in love as in war, 
for he married the shy heiress of a Puritan sire, and became by that 
marriage not only a progenitor of Puritanical descendants, but the 
direct lineal ancestor of the author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ “ whom no one,” 
says his daughter, in a recently published biography, “ would have 
suspected of being of Puritanical descent.” 

However, there was a very mixed blood in the veins of owr Marryat 
—Norman, Saxon, Cavalier, Puritan. His mother, Caroline von 
Geyer, was born in America, the daughter of a German gentleman. 
His father was a well-to-do squire of Wimbledon, Surrey. Chivalry 
had not died out from his father’s breast, who, when he was a West 
India proprietor and a member of Parliament, was the chief agent in 
passing a bill for the abolition of slave-grown sugar. He had fifteen 
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sons and daughters; and when he died, Campbell wrote twelve lines, 
by way of threnodia, which we rejoice to think were noé inscribed upon 
the good man’s tomb. 

As Marryat “ learned with facility,” the master was rash who declared 
that he would be nothing but a dunce, because he forgot as fast as he 
learned. He was decidedly what we should now call a “bad boy,” 
and was flogged, accordingly, often. Yet he took pains in a droll 
way. He was a delicate lad, with a head that seemed disproportionate 
to his attenuated body. He once found some difficulty at getting some 
of his lessons into that head in the usual way., He was then a pupil 
at Ponder’s End. Perhaps the name was suggestive. At all events, 
the master was astonished, on entering the school, to see the wrong 
end of Master Marryat in the air. He was standing on his head, and 
was trying to achieve his task in that novel position for a student. 
But he was much oftener on his feet, running away from school, till 
his sire was weary of ‘spending money in recapturing him. His last 
escapade was caused by an injury to his honour. He was disgusted 
with having to wear the clothes of an elder brother, who had grown 
too big for them. Nothing remained, but to send him to sea. In 
1806 Master Fred, then fourteen, was shipped on board the fighting 
Impérieuse, under the fighting captain, Lord Cochrane. This meant 
daily peril of life, and Marryat was delighted at the prospect. 

In that famous time, when this one ship was sufficient to embarrass 
a whole French army, by cutting off their supplies by sea and by pitch- 
ing shot into their ranks as they showed themselves on the coast, the 
crews scarcely knew, for three years, what it was to be at rest from 
engaging with enemies afloat, cutting out (in boats) hostile vessels 
moored under batteries, in seemingly safe harbours, or varying the 
turbulent tenor of their ways by storming forts, or executing other 
perilous exploits, on land. Men and officers dropped to sleep in the 
midst of their triumphant celebrations of victory, and were awakened 
to achieve fresh glory by the voice of their familiar friend, the gun. 
In that fighting period the powder got so burnt into their faces that 
years could not remove it. 

It is certain that this perilous and bloody time was thoroughly 
enjoyed; yet Marryat accused England of being naturally blood- 
thirsty, and not inclined to see anything glorious in a battle that was 
not gained by much loss of life. This was rather the official view. 
Cochrane was exceedingly careful of his men’s lives; but as he reaped 
successes without commensurate slaughter of his officers and crew, 
the Admiralty would not promote the one nor praise the other. Of 
his own life and limbs Mr. Midshipman Marryat was by no means 
careful. In an engagement in the Bay of Arcajou he was struck 
down, and was afterwards laid out for dead, and for burial in the water. 
But he revived just in time, An unsympathising officer looked down 
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on the body, and, for the funeral oration, said that there was a cock 
that had done crowing and a chap that had cheated the gallows. 
The wounded boy could scarcely speak for fainting, but he wagged his 
young tongue to the rather bold tune of “ You're a liar.” 

In the heat of action he did not even know when he was badly 
wounded. On one occasion he received three wounds; the worst of 
the three was in the stomach, and that was precisely the one of which 
he knew nothing till the fight was over. Yet it wasa bayonet wound ; 
but the bayonet had thrust into the wound a part of the middy’s 
shirt, which plugged it, and stooped all bleeding. When he after- 
wards undressed in his cabin and pulled off his shirt, away came the 
piece, which had not been torn from it, and which was in the wound. 
The blood then flowed, and the young fellow learnt how badly he was 
wounded. The wounds he received and the dangers he incurred never 
affected otherwise than beneficially his finer nature. There was aboard 
his ship another midshipman, named Cobbett, who was Marryat’s 
bitterest enemy. Cobbett once fell overboard ; Marryat plunged im- 
mediately after him, and held up the fellow, who had brutally treated 
him from the first moment of Marryat’s joining, till a boat reached 
them and took in both rescued and rescuer. In a letter the noble 
young middy wrote to his mother he referred to this incident, and 
added, “From that moment I have loved the fellow as I never loved 
friend before. All my hate is forgotten. I have saved his life.” It 
should be added, that he saved many other lives under similar circum- 
stances. On one occasion he leaped from the poop of the vessel, 
which was going seven knots an hour, to save a poor seaman who had 
fallen overboard. ‘The attempt failed, and Marryat himself was 
nearly lost. He was nearly two miles astern of the ship, and had 
been half an hour in the water before a boat reached him and took 
him in. In some of these attempts he was on the point of drowning ; 
and he described the sensation as that of being rather tenderly and 
comfortably wrapped up in liquid green fields. He ran much greater 
peril in much less dangerous localities. After long uninterrupted 
service, he was, in 1813—then a lieutenant of a year’s standing — 
dancing at a ball in Barbadoes, when he broke a bloodvessel. He 
was consequently invalided. 

After rest came the Peace of 1815, which left Marryat further 
leisure for many things ; among others may be mentioned his falling 
in love, and his marriage in 1819, with a knight’s daughter. In 1820 
he was afloat again, in command of the Beaver, which acted as a sort 
of sea-sentinel, cruising round and round St. Helena till the imperial 
prisoner in that island died, 1821. Marryat took the portrait of the 
ex-emperor, as he lay, with hands crossed above the crucifix on his 
breast: a picture which has been engraved both in France and Eng- 
land. The Captain attended the funeral, brought home the news of 
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Napoleon’s death, and in August of the same year was employed in 
escorting the remains of poor Queen Caroline to Cuxhaven. 

Subsequently he wrote a pamphlet against the impressment of sea- 
men: this, too, at a time when it might have marred his professional 
prospects. For nearly three years (1823-6) he was actively engaged 
in the difficult but not inglorious Burmese war. He fought like a hero, 
made sketches as if he had been a professional draughtsman, and had 
a way of his own in picking up valuable trifles; it could not have 
been instinct ; he probably acted upon information. When prisoners of 
rank fell into his power he caused them to be stripped, and had 
their bodies subjected to being carefully felt by the hands of some of his 
sailors. If they felt anything like a hard tumor it was immediately 
lanced, and the suppuration was in the form of a valuable jewel. 
Marryat no doubt knew that when a Burmese wanted to secure that 
sort of property he made an incision in his skin and thrust the pre- 
cious stone beneath it. He had an eye here to his own interests, as 
the old bumboat woman had who was upset with him and a midship- 
man, when the Captain’s gig went over in Falmouth Bay. The old 
woman was as much at home in the water as if she had been born a 
mermaid. She playfully struck out and held up the Captain, who, 
being able to hold himself up, bade her help to rescue the boy. The 
old lady stoutly refused ; she wouldn’t demean herself to save a mere 
middy when she might have the glory of saving the captain! 

When the latter was again out of harness he set up his home at 
Brighton, where there was a court of mingled etiquette and free-and- 
easiness. At “receptions” it was the custom to kiss Queen Adelaide’s 
hand, and King William kissed each lady on either cheek. The Fitz- 
clarences made fun of the ceremony, and would, with consummate 
vulgarity, ask of the groups of ladies among whom they stood, “ Well, 
has dad bussed you yet?” His Majesty himself, as is well known, 
was not punctilious on points of ceremony. At one of the royal even- 
ing parties King William remarked that Mrs. Marryat often looked 
at the clock and then spoke to the Captain. At last he asked the 
lady the reason for this proceeding. She briefly stated that Captain 
Marryat and herself were engaged to a second evening party at that 
hour. “Then, why don’t you go?” said the king. The lady had to 
explain to him that etiquette compelled them to stay in the room till 
their majesties had retired. ‘Oh, d—— it!” exclaimed the religious 
and gracious king, “come along o’ me, and I'll smuggle you out.” 

Marryat manifested the straightforwardness of his character when 
he stood candidate for the Tower Hamlets. He depended for success 
on his pamphlet against impressment, but he was questioned by an 
elector as to the equally serious question of flogging. The elector 
remarked that he had a son fit for the sea, and he was himself of an 
age at which he might go afloat, and he wished to know the Captain’s 
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sentiments. Marryat might easily have evaded a dangerous answer, 
but he replied, with the most disagreeable frankness, that if father and 
son ever served under him, and he could not otherwise keep them from 
offending against the law of the navy, he would order them both to be 
flozged. He, of course, lost his election. 

But life is full of compensations. Marryat found some in literary 
work and success. Before he gave up the command of the Ariadne 
he had written ‘Frank Mildmay, or the Naval Officer,’ in which there 
are many reminiscences of his own life. For this first attempt Mr. 
Colburn gave him £400. By the time he had written ‘Japhet in 
Search of a Father, he could command three times that sum. Later 
still there was increase of honorarium ; yet Marryat called his work 
“slavery,” and protested that the idea of Heaven was rendered ten- 
fold more delicious to him by his conviction that no publisher would 
ever be allowed to enter into the joys of Paradise. That he was a good 
story-teller there is no gainsaying. Whatever he undertook to do he 
did it with earnestness. Wide were the extremes of his “doing.” At 
one time leading an assault while cannon in front of him volleyed and 
thundered ; at another time by the bedside of his boys or girls, invent- 
ing stories to which they listened till the voice of the speaker gently 
monotoned them into slumber. 

During Marryat’s visit to America, in 1837-9, he displayed some of 
the best traits in his character. He expressed all his opinions fear- 
lessly, and found that the Americans liked him all the better for it in 
time. At one period, indeed, he was hung in efligy, and copies of his 
hooks were burnt, simply because, on British ground, in Canada, he 
had described Captain Drew’s cutting out of the Caroline as a gallant 
action. He brought home furs and skins, with which he decorated his 
London house and filled it with fleas. When he betook himself again 
to literature, and contributed ‘Joseph Rushbrook’ to the Era news- 
paper, he was thought to have injured the dignity of authorship by 
writing in a weekly newspaper. He was consoled by the resulting sum 
paid into his bankers. His own estimate of the literary man was not 
a high one. Like Congreve, Marryat seemed to think that a profes- 
sional author and gentleman could not be identical. The profits of 
the one, however, enabled him to play the higher line of character 
more successfully than he could otherwise have done, and perhaps 
ill health may account for some of his peculiarities. Warm-hearted, 
he was soon offended. “No one,” says his daughter, “could have 
decided, after an absence of six months, with whom he was friends and 
with whom he was not.” One of his friends said of him, “If he had 
no one to love, he quarrelled for want of something better to do. He 
planned for himself and everybody, and changed his mind ten times a 
day.” After he turned farmer, in Norfolk, he laid aside the sailor, and 
dressed the new character as if he were about to play Hawthorn, in 
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‘Love in a Village.’ At times, indeed, he was like nobody but him- 
self. Out with his dog and his gun he wore an eyeglass of very odd 
fashion. A strip of whalebone surrounding a plain piece of crystal was 
stuck through a hole cut in the brim of his hat, and so arranged as to 
hang down in front of his right eye. With the exception of his linen, 
we are told that the garments he usually wore were scarcely worth the 
consideration of the poorest man in the village ; and yet the delicacy of 
his everyday life is vouched for; but it is admitted that his humour 
too often bordered on a want of refinement. 

The fact is, Marryat was an excessively passionate man; but he was 
not so at home. And that might well be, as he described his Norfolk 
home in 1844: “My children are good, my household do their duty ; 
we have no quarrelling or discontent among ourselves, and I have 
plenty of employment that interests me, as there is profit and loss 
attending it.” His household could not have been an extravagantly 
dear one to keep, for he says that a single music lesson by a master 
from Norwich would cost him more than it did to feed his whole 
household for a week. With doubtful farming, he followed literature 
for the benefit chiefly of the young. It is curious to find the author 
of ‘Peter Simple, on being invited to write a story in the ‘ Novel 
Times,’ declining, on the strange ground that his name would do the 
paper more harm than good. Perhaps he grew afraid of criticism ; 
this is the more probable, as he was so anxious to protest that he did 
not care a jot for it. We do not know what the practice of reviewers 
and art-critics may be now. They were evidently of the no-better- 
than-they-should-be class if Marryat was justified in saying in a letter 
toa friend: “I believe I ama proud sort of person for an author, as 
I neither dedicate to great men nor give dinners to literary gentlemen; 
and dogs will snap if they are not well fed.” This sounds ill, and 
indeed there are many passages in his letters that should not have 
been printed. It is easy to see who is meant in the Lady M of 
the following passage from one of his letters: “Lady M going 
to be married! I did not think she was such an Irish jackass. I'd 
as soon go to church with a paint-pot.” There was as little truth in 
the report as in the Captain’s comment. Another singularity is to be 
found in the fact that, with all the money he made by his novels, he 
complained in his later days of being in want of it. Probably the 
cost of being a gentleman-farmer absorbed the profits of authorship. 
Be this as it may, in 1845 ill health brought his literary career, save 
some work for children, to a close. The last novel in which he had a 
hand was ‘ Valeria,’ now forgotten. Of this he was the author as far 
as down to a part of the third volume. Symptoms of the illness which 

"became fatal to him manifested themselves; Marryat gave up the work, 
which was finished by another hand. 

Thenceforth the athletic form began to waste away. He who up to 
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this period, with his weight of fourteen stone, could have leaped a 
ditch or cleared a railing with the agility of a man of five and twenty, 
began to fade out of existence. In the prime of his manhood and in 
the full vigour of his intellect the disease which overcame him mani- 
fested itself. He ruptured a blood-vessel, and lessened two stone 
weight by it. He could spare the latter, but the loss of blood was 
irreparable. He lay on a mattress on the ground during the summer 
of 1848, uncomplainingly wasting away; often cheerful, oftener 
wandering in his mind. The frequent rupture of internal blood- 
vessels, and the consequent increasing weakness, reduced the once 
powerful man to the mere shadow of his former self. He might have 
said, as Cornelia’s spirit said to Paulus: 


“En sum quod digitis quinque levatur onus.” 


Karly on an August morning of 1848, his family who were about 
him heard him murmur a sentence of the Lord’s Prayer. As he 


finished it he gave a short sigh, a shiver passed through his frame, 
and he was gone. 
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Hoots. 


Ir was a glorious evening as my young philosophical friend and I 
settled ourselves down for a quiet talk in the long grass on the top of 
Farewell Point. The sun was sinking behind the dark mountains on 
the mainland, sending a ten-mile path of gold across the smooth sea to 
the rocks beneath our feet. The last breath of air had died away, and 
the great Pacific was gradually sullenly heaving, till it wearied itself 
into adead calm, “ Just like” (said my young friend) “a tempestuous 
woman recovering from a fit of hysterics.” Even the murmuring 
pohutikawas had ceased to wail their dirges over the sleepy water, 
and there was no sound but the distant growl of the long swell on some 
more exposed point, the note of a lively parson-bird,* imitating the 
accents of some member of his congregation with most reprehensible 
facetiousness, and the splash of the frivolous dancing mullet in the 
still harbour. Peace, calm, rest, everywhere ; yet what so jarring as a 
scene like this when one is heavy at heart? I had got out of bed the 
wrong side this morning, as the nursemaids say. In the first place a 
cutter had arrived at daylight, bringing the news of the failure of 
poor Jean Haynes’s run on the Kaiwarra, involving the loss of three 
hundred pounds my good man had lent him to start with; conse- 
quently my good man thought fit to find fault with my wild unsyste- 
matic way of educating the children; consequently (that being almost 
my only purpose and pleasure in life) I retorted that they were the 
only children I knew who looked on learning as a pleasure, conse- 
quently my worthy sister-in-law was set on to me, to lecture me on 
everything in general, and the conventionalities and the training of 
children in particular; consequently, in my desperation, I came out 
with a speech that would have made her hair stand on end, had it not 
been trained in far too orthodox a manner to dream of doing anything 
of the kind ; consequently both she and my good man preached a joint 
sermon upon my innate wickedness ; consequently I rushed into the 
bush and made my way up to Farewell Point in a very sore frame of 
mind. What an old fool I must be to let these continuous petty 
troubles make life so unbearable to me! How slow some people live ! 
Here am I, after forty years of humdrum life amongst humdrum 
people, not yet able to fit myself into their groove, and still as sensi- 


* The tui is called “the parson-bird,” partly because he has two white 
feathers hanging from under his throat, partly because he always has a 
great deal to say for himself—at least, so say irreverent wood-cutters, 
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tive about being misunderstood and unappreciated as a morbid child. 
Well, well! We people with imaginations must pay for the pleasure 
of dreaming I suppose. But still it is terrible to have to force one’s 
mind into an unnatural shape, not for a day, but for a life; to be 
taught constantly that all one’s most innocent impulses have a sin 
lurking at their root; to hear that all thoughts that do not run in a 
certain groove are contraband. Bah! I know now what my young 
friend meant by saying that machine-made good people sent many of 
their fellow-creatures to the devil. 

My young friend appeared to have guessed my thoughts to some 
degree, for, after looking quizzingly into my troubled face, he struck 
up the following remarkable dogegrel : 


“Oh, would I were a vegetable, 

A cabbage, or a cauliflower ! 
Unconscious and unfidgetable, 

I'd dream away life’s bitterest hour. 
To stop my thinking, I would be 

A demmed, cold, damp unpleasant body ; 
I'd be a monk, I’d be a she, 

I’d swamp my brains in whisky-toddy. 
Oh, theirs must be a happy life, 

To have no brains or botheration, 
And when the time comes for the knife, 

Be ate with placid resignation. 
Their g 





“Where on earth does that nonsense come from ?” interrupted I 
crossly. 

“That nonsense,” replied he gravely, “was written by me some 
years ago, at a time when I had so addled my poor little brains with 
speculating that I was beginning to prepare myself for suicide or 
madness. The verses themselves will tell you what a state of despair- 
ing idiotey I was reduced to. It was just at the time when I was enter- 
ing upon my present phase, and hadn’t got accustomed to its worries.” 

“What phase do you call that ?” 

“Well, I don’t know a name for it in English, for we English 
always affect to be rather ashamed of it; but the Germans call it 
something that sounds like Sturm und Drang. It is a disease arising 
from a sudden increase in the vitality of the spirit, which is apt to 
seize the young male of the human species between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-four. Its chief symptoms are a wild desire to get 
back to what is natural, to find out the cause of everything, to reduce 
everything to first principles, to seize on generalities. A tendency to 
find no religion lofty enough, no political system perfect enough. 
Exalted but vague ambitions and ideals, great earnestness, restless but 
purposeless energy ; and lastly, owing to the soul being literally born 
a second time, a babyish power of realising the infinite mystery and 
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wonder of the most commonplace things, which makes the cool 
matter-of-course view of the rest of the world in general infinitely 
exasperating. 

“A young man in this phase (take myself as an instance) always 
puts me in mind of a child seeing the moon for the first time, realis- 
ing its awful wonder, and being intensely hurt and vexed with the 
dulness of grown-up people who are not in the least struck with the 
solemn unexplainable mystery of the spectacle.” 

“Do you believe that most people go through this phase of second 
childhood on entering life ?” 

“A great many more than we suppose, to a greater or lesser extent. 
I never,” said he, smiling, “see a remarkably fat, respectable, comfort- 
able-looking old gentleman, who talks nothing but farming, three per 
cents., or ultra-Conservative politics, without thinking to myself, ‘My 
‘good old friend, there was « time when you were a sentimental repub- 
lican at heart, and wrote poetry in secret.’ ” 

“What is the next phase to be ?” asked J, laughing. 

“God only knows,” replied he. “Some subside in a very short 
time into mere jolly worldly take-it-easy cynicism; some rush into 
frantic religion ; some remain on the same stilts all their life, and run 
their course in this world with an extra portion both of bitterness and 
pleasure ; while others, though retaining their lofty ideals to the end, 
are strong enough to take the world as it is, and to turn their energy 
to whatever fraction of the great work may lie in their path, and lie 
down at last in peace, having contributed their mite to the happiness 
of their fellow men.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ it seems that after enjoying two or three years of 
this mental stomach-ache people become pretty much what they were 
before. What's the good of it?” 

“People are not quite the same as they were before—after it ; their 
few years of Sturm and Drang are the heating in the furnace which 
qualifies the metal ; their effect, however invisible, is never quite lost. 
After the sharp miseries of conception the twice-born young soul 
rushes, with a titanic strength and energy unknown before, to the 
groove best suited for it. And the marks of this fiery second birth 
remain for ever. Ay! take a deep dive in your unconventional way 
into the depths of some character apparently bound entirely by con- 
ventional laws and inbred prejudices, and then you will startle into 
life a keen recollection of the days of wild beautiful ideas, and the 
terrible ordeal of doubts. That mind can never quite narrow itself again 
to the limits of mere ignorant prejudice. Even its fierce fanaticism 
has something distinctive about it. It is the bigotry of earnestness, 
not of mere dull conceited ignorance. You ask me what is the purpose 
of this ordeal. No man can tell God’s reasons, but it seems to me as 
if, in order to prevent us becoming mere bundles of conventional 
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instincts and inherited prejudices, He had ordained that a large pro- 
portion of us, on entering manhood, should have suddenly and rudely 
the whole of our past education and its influences torn from our souls 
for a space, forcing us back to refreshing nature and naked first prin- 
ciples on all subjects.” 

“ That's rather fanciful,” said I. 

“Tt don’t seem so to me,” replied he, “because I think it is the 
key to the vastly superior progress of some nations over others. 
Chinamen—most Orientals—even Roman Catholic Europeans, drop 
behind in the race, simply because they have lost the knack of, or dis- 
countenance, this wild fermentation of mind at the beginning of man- 
hood. ‘There could be no improvement if all were orthodox, as it is 
called, on every subject. Wherefore let not the world be too hard on 
us mad young Berserkirs; one in a hundred of us does good to his 
kind.” 

“ And you call yourself a Conservative, you twisting young eel!” 
cried I, “ What rejoicing among the angels of my party there would 
be if they could have heard that last declaration of your opinion!”  , 

“You old silly,” answered he, impudently, “ what I said don’t com- 
promise my British Conservatism in the least. I am a Conservative, 
and a staunch one, simply because, after going through a good many 
countries, this blessed New Zealand included, I have come to the 
human and fallible conclusion that the British constitution is, or was, 
the best in the world. I am a staunch Conservative, but of course no 
opponent to what I believe to be progress. I simply say, what you 
Liberals call progress, i.e., an advance towards democracy, I believe to 
be a step in the wrong direction in the nineteenth century, whatever 
it may be in the twenty-fifth.” 

Political conversations are, holds my young friend, newspaper articles 
without their good English, so we become silent by mutual consent, 
and gaze dreamily at the gorgeous sunset. The sea had turned to a 
pale dull oily grey, the torn fragments of summer cloud were changing 
their gorgeous golden and scarlet hues for modest pink and white, 
and of the fierce radiance that so lately inflamed the sky nothing 
remained but a deep fiery glow behind the blackening hills, marking 
the wake of the day. 

My young friend, with his face between his hands, was gazing 
northward across the sleeping ocean as if his eyes could almost reach 
the lovely islands of the tropics, murmuring to himself a wild old 
South Sea poem : 


“Lay me down on the deck, my lad, with my face towards the bow. 
They say there is land in sight ; but my eyes are failing now. 
Young though I be, my course is run. It seems so hard to die, 
With the fresh sea sparkling round me, and the land I love so nigh. 
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You say the land’s rising quick, Bill, but I know that I shall not last 

I’m going soon, for already the pain of this cursed wound is past. * 

It was not the whale, poor betch, she never ’ud do one harm, 

But ye see my foot slipped, and that thundering lubber Jem, he jogged 
my arm. 

ld. like to see Tahiti, with its fiowers and fruit, once more, 

With its wild blue mountains rising up from the palm-trees on the shore, 

The trees ’neath which I’ve lain and spent so many happy hours, 

While the wild girls lolled around and rigged my head with their bright 
wild flowers ; 

Sleeping, and sucking cocoa-nuts, and kissing, the livelong day. 

I knows they weren’t always faithful, Bill, but they never axed for pay. 

You mind a lass called Nita, the last time as we was there, 

Tall and strong, with glistening eyes, and coal-black rippling hair? 

I loved her true, and when I left I promised to come again, 

And now I shall never see her more. It ’ll give the poor lass pain. 

I'd like to see—but what matter now? I know that I’m going fast. 

Tll be signing my mark in another ship’s books before this watch 
is past; 

To-morrow, Bill, you'll launch me away to my home in the deep blue sea. 

I'll have a glorious grave, indeed, the whole of the ocean free! 

I'll deck myself out with the small coral-fish, those ones with a brilliant 
blue, 


And them, you know, like butterflies, all of a golden hue; 

And Pll choose a patch of silvery sand in the coral to lay my head, 
There isn’t a king in the wide, wide world, will have such a lovely bed. 
* * * # * a 

You say that the land is nigh, but my eyes are failing now, 
Lay me down on the deck, my lad, with my face towards the bow.” 


“Tf that ballad,” say I, “ wasn’t coarse, and so very rough in expres- 
sion, it would be rather fine.” 

“And yet,” replied he, “if you eliminated its coarseness and 
polished its expression you would take away its reality, and conse- 
quently its pathos. It is that wild, coarse, misty ignorance of the 
poor dying whaler, contrasting, yet blending, with his innate, strange, 
poetic feeling, that gives it at once its sadness and its truth.” 

“You are very tiresome about poetry,” cried I. “ You are ridicu- 
lously sentimental about any doggerel ballad, but when I give you 
some lofty spiritual poetry to read, such as Newman's ‘Dream of 
Gerontius,’ or Myers’ ‘St. Paul,’ you fly into a tumult of rage and 
scorn, rave of their base prurient materialism and their windy non- 
sense in one breath, and parody them with a merciless vandalism of 
which you ought to be ashamed.” 

“ Because they try to do something above their powers. They try 
to soar above humanity, and consequently sink below it. To get 
beyond (as they fancy) their earthiness they work themselves into a 
religious ecstasy, which requires to be fed by a tangible, materialistic, 
and often prurient idea of spiritual things; mix this with a proper 
leayen of windy wordy nonsense, and you have a religious poem of 
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the kind you have mentioned. So, as no one can write superhuman 
poetry to please me, I content myself with poems breathing the beau- 
ties of humanity, of which we all know something, taking perhaps for 
my type of perfection Hood’s ‘ Bridge of Sighs.’.” 

“ But, surely,” say I, “for all your sneering, this kind of ecstatic 
religious fervour does us good, by raising our thoughts from the sordid 
earth to a sense of the reality of higher things :” 

“ Sordid earth, indeed !” retorts he, scornfully. ‘You people who 
use that argument seem to be possessed by an idea that God placed 
you in the world just to prove that you were a great deal too good 
for it. Leave such notions of the vileness of God’s work to shallow- 
pated young priests and vain ecstatic young ladies. Why try to raise 
ourselves above the earth (if it be possible) while there is higher 
divinity, vaster beauty, in the everyday life around us than our little 
souls can take in in a lifetime, in spite of its tangibility ?” 

“ And so, most inconsistent of young persons, you who rave against 
the deification of man in all existing religions are as great a humanity 
worshipper as any !” cried I triumphantly. 

“With a slight difference,” answered he drily. “I love and try to 
learn from my brother, whom I do know, but don’t for a moment 
assume that he is a likeness of God, whom I don’t know.” 

“T think,” said I, branching off, “that you carry your humanity 
worship almost too far. You love even its imperfections. None of 
your beloved characters in poetry and prose are by any means fault- 
less. <A perfect saint you don’t love half as much as a good-hearted 
sinner, as long as he has no meanness about him. You take after 
your great idol, the cynical Thackeray, who would goa mile out of his 
way to find a hole in the coat of any man with an appearance of re- 
spectability, and handled a good-for-nothing Bohemian with the loving 
tenderness of a mother with her first baby.” 

“A soulless godless world calls Thackeray a bitter cynic, chiefly 
because they do not understand him, partly because he is an undying 
reproach to their hypocritical shams and heathen selfishness. They 
would have said the same of One whom Thackeray worshipped, had 
they lived in those days. He was no mere coldblooded disbeliever in 
the constancy and honour and generosity of mankind because he did 
not possess them himself; his bitterness sprang from an earnest love 
of the virtues he daily saw counterfeited and neglected. A cynical 
heartless remark, that in many circles, both high and low, would pass 
without notice or comment, struck bitter anger and sorrow into his 
more loving sensitive soul. Still worse, when time after time he, an 
earnest lover and seeker of what is good and noble, rushed eagerly at 
the appearance of it, and found he had grasped a sham. And thus 
he, not unlike the great Master that he served, learnt to pour out all 
his warm love and forgiveness to the simple warmhearted sinner, and 
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to hold the more sinless, but hypocritical and self-complacent Pharisee, 
in loathing and disgust. 

“ And they say he was a disbeliever in human goodness !—he who 
revelled in the simple, manly, boyish purity of a character like Clive 
Newcome’s until we are infected with his enthusiasm, hardly knowing 
why ; he who joved and believed in goodness so much that he could 
dwell fondly over the rather insipid virtues of Amelia! Who but a 
man with an intense love and faith in human goodness and nobility 
could have drawn Warrington? A sketch dim, misty, imperfect, yet, 
owing to the warm intensity of its creator’s feeling, a living picture, 
before which we can remain for ever with the tears in our eyes and a 
love in our hearts which seem almost absurdly wasted upon a’ mere 
phantasm of a writer’s brain. 

“ And how beautiful, how almost piteous, is his triumphant exultation 
when, having drawn the faults, and even meannesses, of some lifelike 
human character, as scrupulously and sternly as though he were forced 
to it by some spell, he seizes on some little trait of warm, noble, human 
feeling! I tell you that man was no mere sour caviller, but more like 
one who, having his perceptions of good and evil sharpened by some 
purer spiritual atmosphere, was grieved and angered by our meanness, 
yet loved and worshipped all that was noble in our nature from the 
bottom of his great sore heart.” 

“You are an idolater,” cried I, “and moreover, a polytheist ; for 
you nearly blew me into space yesterday for saying I did’nt care 
for Dickens. How many more demigods am I to put into my 
calendar ?” 

“Bulwer Lytton and Charles Kingsley will do for the present,” 
answered he laughing: “ but you mustn’t suppose that because I pitched 
into your feminine lack of appreciation of humour yesterday you are 
to put that delightful literary acrobat, Dickens, on to the same pedestal 
with my sublime Thackeray. I have studied Dickens unceasingly 
since I was ten years old,and yet the only personal feeling I have got 
towards ithe author is gratitude for having given so many hours of 
great pleasure and amusement. I never learnt anything from him ; 
my inner self was never touched and changed by any of his words. 
To put it shortly, I read Dickens for his books and Thackeray for 
himself. 

“In one sense Dickens’s writing is a most charming literary tour de 
force. When his delightfully grotesque creations are sent for a time 
into the background, and the author himself comes forward and tries 
to be didactic or sentimental, I skip; for when he is didactic he is 
provokingly bumptious ; when he uses sentiment he elaborates it arti- 
ficially till I can’t swallow it. His Nells and Smikes wont draw water 
into my eyes after the first reading. 


“ With Thackeray it is different. Call it a literary fault, if - will ; 
VoL, XXXVI. 
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he himself is the most interesting character in all his books. In every 
work he seems to say, ‘Here am I, with a living world round me. I 
will paint a small fragment of it exactly as I see it. I claim for my 
pictures no merit of invention, only the merit of being true to life, 
Reader, let us go hand in hand and talk and think over their faults 
and virtues together.’ 

“And it is his intuitive knowledge of when to let a picture speak for 
itself that gives him such a power of pathos. It is its terrible simpli- 
city of narration, its hideous commonplaceness (I don’t know if you 
understand what I mean), that makes the description of that poor 
blackguard, Rawdon Crawley’s, discovery of his wife’s deceit so un- 
dyingly touching. The story of the catastrophe, is told without a 
comment. And then, when poor Rawdon, crushed, wild, and broken- 
hearted, goes to his prim, shallow, respectable brother, to tell him, the 
latter naturally begins the conversation with the presupposed idea that 
Rawdon has come to borrow money of him. There is something 
awfully cruel in this simple truth. The contrast between the utter 
despair of Rawdon’s mind and the petty irritation of that of his obtuse 
brother, is rendered more ghastly by its natural commonplaceness. 
And the next touch, when even the shallow despicable Pitt is really 
moved with awe and pity at the great grief he finds himself in the 
presence of, derives its beauty from its truth to nature. And then, 
poor Rawdon goes to Macmurdo, to ask him to act as his second, and 
the goodnatured, Epicurean, jolly old soldier, sympathises with him as 
far as a man of his kind, who has led his kind of life, can—and that 
is not far. Again a contrast—horribly cruel, horribly simple and 
natural. You feel that poor Rawdon’s ignorant untrained soul is 
alone for the first time with a great agonising grief, and the whole 
picture is so horribly lifelike, that you find yourself saying, ‘ Poor 
fellow ! poor fellow!’ with a choke in your voice, ay, though you read 
it fifty times.” 

“ And yet,” said I,“ you profess to disbelieve in a devil. You! 
you! with your horrible power of realising the misery of things, from 
the squashing of a wasp to the breaking of a heart? Why, your mind 
has greater necessity for a devil than any I know.” 

“ So a devil is necessary to me, is it?” answered he a little grimly. 
“ Well, well, you are touching a great truth. ‘The Devil,’ like 
many another dogma, holds his place in men’s minds because he fills 
a gap they dislike. I tell you there is a conviction growing daily in 
my mind that all religious theories and dogmas spring from or are 
connected with one want. Theories in all creeds of falls of man, 
redemptions, future rewards and punishments, extinction, devils, 
sins, and so on, ad libitum, spring from the same source. If I 
were asked to define what is a religion, as shortly as possible, I should 
say, ‘An attempt to account for the origin, purpose, and nature, 
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of what we itien call pain as comfortably to ourselves as possible.’ 
What matter if these explanatory dogmas that we console ourselves 
with lead to perpetual contradictions, blasphemies, and absurdities ? 
Better that, says the conceit of human nature, than to own such 
mysteries beyond our reach. Oh, that insufferable, ignorant, self- 
importance of man! Making all his religious theories contain one 
word for God and two for himself! 

“Man! man! you blind mole! study nature ; learn all you can of the 
universe around you; and if you do this, not merely as a schoolboy 
learns Latin lines by heart, but make your mind deduce from what you 
see, you will learn some lessons. You will find out the extremely 
narrow limits of human knowledge—man’s insignificance in the 
universe ; you will find that every commonplace thing, traced back, is 
an utterly insoluble mystery. And having once realised these bitter 
things, you will get a feeling of God’s utterly unreachable, ungrasp- 
able magnitude, that you never felt before. And from this last convic- 
tion comes peace of mind at last. From the bitter lesson of your own 
small worth and importance, and that of his inconceivable unintel- 
ligible power, you will get a ‘ faith,’ a childish, fatalistic trust, that 
will make your previous miseries of doubt, and longings for revelation 
coficerning your existence and destiny, seem like a laughable dream. - 
You will cry, as I do now, ‘ Fool that I am, that know the narrow 
limits of my mind, that can realise that every simple thing around me 
is a mystery beyond my reach ; that can feel from these things how 
inconceivable He is, and yet can flinch from blindly trusting that 
little atom, myself, and all my destiny, to Him! Shall I, in my foolish 
conceit and ignorance, cry for a knowledge that He has seen fit to deny 
to my race, and keep waiting for a revelation till I make an artificial 
one to comfort myself with? Well, well! this religion won’t come 
in our time, as I said to you the other day ; so let us go back to the 
Devil, and the reasons why I can’t believe in him. I believe that he 
was born (like many another article of faith) out of that absurd pre- 
sumption that our notions of right and wrong are divine, not merely 
in the sense of being intended by God for us, but in the sense of being 
applicable to God himself and his actions. In this wise. Man said, 
‘There is a God, and the highest thing he could conceive being (as it 
is to this day), a perfect man, he created him in the spiritual image of 
man, with a man’s ideas of good and evil. But here a difficulty pre- 
sented itself. If God was a being with our notions of justice and 
mercy, and also all-powerful over the universe, how came what man 
calls pain and sin? A theory of a Devil, that is to say, an antagonistic 
power of evil, apparently solved the difficulty. I say apparently, 
because really, it leaves the problem nearly where it was; for it is just 
as monstrous to believe that a Supreme Being with our notions of 
justice and mercy, and having almighty power, would allow an evil 
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spirit to gratify his cruelty on us, as to believe that He does it himself. 
The disciples of Zoroaster, avoided this difficulty by making the good 
spirit and the evil one of equal power. But such a theory, besides 
being contrary to the teachings of the simplest natural science (don’t 
sneer), is utterly repugnant to our feelings—more terrible than even 
the coldest blankest rationalism.” 

** What you call science, is liable to err,” said I. 

“So it seems is religion,” replied he drily ; “for I never met a reli- 
gious man of any creed, who did not think that all religions but one 
were more or less false. When will religious people learn this evident 
but humiliating truth : 


‘Tf it were not for the merest accident of birth, 
You might have been high priest to Mumbo Jumbo?’ 


But there is this to be said, that, if they did realise fully this truth, it 
would take half the power for good out of their religion. Depend upon 
it, that a little bigotry, a little narrowmindedness, is a good and useful 
thing. If men were not thoroughly convinced of the absolute truth of 
the creed they hold, what power (except in a few exceptional cases) 
would it have to direct their actions? , And so, though I don’t believe 

_in the Devil, because I think I see his human origin; because his 
existence seems to be a blasphemy against God, because all nature (of 
which man is part), denies a divided power, I see, that like many 
another human dogma, he is useful in the great work of improvement, 
and could not be dispensed with, at present, without harm.” 

“T don’t yet quite understand your standpoint on these subjects,” 
said 1; “ you are continually on both sides of the hedge. You take 
some so-called revealed fact out of a religion, pull it to pieces, show its 
human origin, the contradictions, and blasphemies it leads to, give a lot 
of reasons which prevent you from believing init, and then coolly turn 
round and say it is good for men to believe in, &c.” 

“What,” cried he, “ would you have me put myself on the level 
of the lowest form of missionary, and say, for instance, ‘I do not 
believe in the tenets of Hinduism ?—TI feel sure they are not God's 
truth, therefore Hinduism cannot have benefited mankind, and most 
likely has done it harm?’ Away with such blasphemy—for blasphemy 
it is. Are we to deny that the world and all it contains have a 
Divine origin? Are we to say that the many religions of the earth 
are here in defiance of His will? I, the sceptic, at least, believe so 
firmly in God’s great all-pervading power, as to feel convinced that all 
around me is made by Him with a purpose, whether I know it or 
not ; have faith enough in Him to feel convinced that these religions, 
whose tenets I cannot believe in, are part of his great developing 
plan, the end of which I cannot even guess at. And holding this 

trusting fatalistic faith in Him, how can I dare to look at any 
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portion of His work, and in my insignificant human knowledge say, 
‘I know better, this ought not to be ?” 


‘ Nay, friend, think not that I am one of those 
Who calmly claim omniscience, and suppose 
That God Almighty, scarcely knows the worth 
Of this or that existing on the earth, 

And cry, ‘ False creeds I cannot bear to see, 
Because I’m sure that God agrees with me.’ 


“ Well, that’s all very well,” said I, “but it seems to me that this 
extreme humility and perfect trust that you not unnaturally triumph 
in must lead to sheer fatalism, and from that to simple indifference. 
If the mass of mankind believed, as you do, that the whole world, 
with its good and evil contents, was a great plan, in which they were 
merely automata, they would simply put their hands in their 
pockets and loaf away their lives without a purpose, and all improve- 
ment, humanly speaking, would come to an end.” 

“ Well,” answered he, coolly, “ haven’t I told you so often before ?— 
(not that fatalism always produces indifference, but it, at any rate, 
seems to be the natural consequence of it). But now you will see 
why I am always on both sides of the hedge, as you call it. This 
conviction of the uselessness of my negative creed to mankind forces 
me to see the good of religions, and to understand, from the defi- 
ciencies of my own scheme, how and why they produce virtue. And 
then, you see, my firm conviction that we are all part of God’s plan 
of improvement, makes me believe that the narrow-minded man, who 
deems that his opinions alone are God’s truth, is doing His work, 
shows me how his very narrowness and fanaticism are of good use, 
while none the less are men of the school to which I belong working 
in the same scheme by oppos:ng his want of liberality. I might go 
on for ever on this theme. As in nature, so in men, opposing forces 
producing results. I cannot imagine a greater evil for mankind than 
the sudden loss of the superstitions and fallacies that they now 
believe in, excepting the utter destruction of that puny whisper in 
favour of greater liberality that is now always affecting their hearts, if 
not their heads. 

“Yes, I am continually on both sides of the hedge. Confirmed 
septic though I be, the invariable conclusion that all my specu- 
lations lead to is the. superior power for good of almost any religion 
(that is to say, any scheme that professes to throw light on mysteries 
beyond the reach of human investigation), over the noblest, purest 
form of what is called scepticism. The very humility, the want of 
assumption of knowledge of the latter, makes it unattractive to men 
and powerless to direct their actions; the very perfection of its trust 
in God tends to fatalism and indifference. 


“Ts it not strange how extremes meet? The stronghold of a pious . 
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Romanist is his blind faith, that of the sceptic his complete trust in 
God. The slur so often cast against the former is his toleration of 
pious frauds; and here am I, the sceptic, with all my contempt for 
dishonesty of thought, forced into a respect for their utility, both by 
my conscience and senses. Ay! I respect pious frauds. Though 
the presumption, and superstition, and uncharitable exclusiveness of 
every religion move me with pity, with horror, with contempt, I 
cannot shut my eyes to the fact that the good that they do far out- 
weighs the evil—far outweighs the good that could be done by a 
negative humble creed like mine. And in them I see the finger of 
God leading mankind on the march towards greater purity and virtue 
in the manner best suited to them. Who amI that I should not bow 
my head and say, It is good ?” 

“Then why,” asked I, rather stupidly, “if you feel the worthless- 
ness of your belief as compared to religion, don’t you leave it ?” 

“Why ?” cried he, opening his eyes and half laughing. “Why, 
how can | leave my creed unless it leaves me? Belief ought to be a 
matter of conscience, not compulsion. Ah, well! You orthodox 
people never can appreciate our only virtue—a sacred fearless un- 
bribable honesty of thought. Supposing I (if it were possible to 
me, which I don’t believe,) were to force or persuade myself to 
believe anything because I knew it would be good and pleasant for 
me to believe it, my conscience would tell me that I was committing 
a great crime—a moral suicide. But come; it is as dark as pitch, and 
if we don’t want to be drowned or break our necks we had better be 
getting homewards.” 

And so we scrambled home in silence through the murmuring 
forest, occasionally lighted by weird moon flashes through the shiver- 
ing trees, for the land breeze had sprung up, pondering each over our 
own thoughts. And as I thought over all he had said, I could not 
help being struck by the glorious loftiness of the position from which 
he judged the world, by his power in seeing good in what he hated, 
but still more by the uselessness of this position—useless except in 
the negative way of mitigating bigotry and partisanship on all sides. 
Would he, too, some day, buckle on the armour of life and come down 
to fight in God’s cause on one side or another ? 

Time will show. 
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Che Wooing o't. 


A NOVEL, 


Cuapter XVI. 


Tue London season was at the spring-tide, in the fullest flood, when 
Trafford found himself once more in the Albany. 

Lord Torchester had never got further than the great metropolis, 
having been swept into the social maelstrom, where he found an excel- 
lent place assigned him—and Trafford was much struck and amused 
by the increase of self-possession and worldly tact which the young earl 
appeared to have acquired, even in the short space of four or five 
weeks. He had begged Trafford to join him, and was very pleased to 
see him ; but he evidently had not a disengaged moment, and Trafford, 
for whom London had none of the charms it possessed for his cousin, 
quickly determined to seek somewhere else for the change of scene and 
thought he felt he must have. 

A great friend of his, an artist, as yet scarcely known (for Geoffrey 
Trafford had many dear friends in Bohemia), was about to start for 
Bordeaux, intending to sketch among the picturesque old towns of 
Aquitaine, and then to push on tothe Pyrenees. Trafford proposed to 
accompany him so far. There was a good deal of the artist in his 
nature, and he was an immense favourite among the pleasant, careless, 
ready-witted knights of the brush and the pen; who declared him to 
be a good fellow though unavoidably a fine gentleman, and as ready 
to rough it in any of their expeditions as the poorest among them. 
But first he must see Lady Torchester and Bolton. His aunt, on the 
occasion of his dining with her the day after his arrival, had been 
surrounded by a large party of her own peculiar people. He had 
therefore, no opportunity of executing his self-imposed mission. 

The stamp of the busy season was nowhere more visible than in 
the vicinity of Lincoln’s Inn. Hansom cabs writhed and twisted 
through the tortuous approaches, coming out into its comparative 
quiet from beneath mysterious archways, and depositing anxious- 
looking clients, pale lawyers, florid country gentlemen—doomed flies on 
the edge of that web of courts which spreads its meshes between the 
so-called “ Fields” and Chancery Lane. The dusty heated faces that 
looked out from under those terrible horsehair wigs, which at once 
proclaim and punish the limbs of the law, were visibly in need of sea 
baths and fresh air, as the owners thereof whisked from one court to 
another, the tails of their gowns fluttering behind them. 
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In a large, quiet, cool back room, on the ground floor of a large 
dull house on the south side of the above-named fields—a vast house, 
every room of which was crammed with clerks and papers, and where 
the scratching of pens ceased not from morn till eve in the everlasting 
task of wrapping up the sense of facts in a mist of words—in this 
cool, big, back room, enthroned in state, sat Mr. Bolton, head of the 
great firm of Bolton and Lee, a prince among solicitors, a depository 
of aristocratic secrets—from whose penetrating eye no client's little 
weaknesses were hidden. He was dictating a letter to a doughy 
looking clerk, who took down his utterances in shorthand. As he 
spoke, another youth entered with a slip of paper, at which Mr. 
Bolton glanced, and saying shortly, “ In five minutes,” continued his 
letter to the end. Whereupon the doughy looking clerk vanished, 
and shortly after Mr. Geoffrey Trafford was ushered in. 

“ Very glad to see you,” said Bolton, shaking hands with him cor- 
dially. ‘“ Whendid you return? I began to be afraid you would 
never come back.” 

“ T arrived a few days ago,” said Trafford, drawing a chair in front 
of Bolton’s table. 

 Can’t say you are looking the better of your stay in Paris; though 
you seem to have done the state great service. I suppose you have 
seen the Countess, and received the ovation she had prepared for you? 
You certainly have been the salvation of her son.” 

“ Nothing of the kind, I assure you,” said Trafford, impatiently. 
“TI did nothing, could do nothing. The luck of the family was in 
the ascendant, and Torchester is a free man. Yes, I dined with my 
aunt on Tuesday, and was glad to see her so cheerful and content. I 
am going out of town again next week, so I thought I would have a 
talk with you, and hear what you have been doing.” 

“ Quite right, Mr. Trafford. By the way, your last from Paris 
gave me great pleasure. Though you commit yourself to nothing, I 
could see the promise of @ political career. I have my eyes open for 
the first chance of a seat. I had a talk with our honest Mudborough 
representative ; but I am sorely afraid you are too liberal for that con- 
stituency.” 

“ T think I am,” said Trafford, absently. 

“ By the way, I have put all your available capital into Oldham 
and Garret—you gave me carte blanche.” 

“ T have no doubt you have done well,” returned Trafford, thought- 
fully. “I suppose there is nothing left ’”—— 

“ Except the Riversdale Farms,” interrupted Bolton, “ and though 
they are underlet they bring in a trifle over four hundred a year.” 

** One would not starve on that,” said Trafford. 

“Starve! My dear sir! your fortune is before you. Why, you 
will be able to réckon on eight per cent. for your capital; so there 
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is a very decent income to begin upon. Enough to start you on 
some career free from carking cares, and needing only to think of 
success.” 

Trafford rose, and walked to the window without speaking, and then 
turning with his pleasant smile to Bolton, exclaimed, “I am really 
not worth the trouble you take. Yet I feel rather ashamed of having 
done nothing but hunt and shoot and fish, for these twenty-five years 
past. I suppose I have followed my vocation, and for the life of me 
I cannot find another. I have nota mission of any sort, and I have a 
strong conviction that England will pull through all her difficulties 
without my help.” 

“She would be all the better for the help of an honest, intelligent, 
well-educated gentleman, to counterbalance the crowd of officious, 
self-interested demagogues who force themselves to the front to pick 
up what they can.” 


“Yet if I do join the ‘crushing crowd,’ Bolton, I fancy I shall be a 
bit of a Radical.” 

“Be something,” said the energetic old gentleman emphatically. 
“T was brought up a Tory, and I lean to that faction, but were I a 
young man I should be a Liberal. Whatever one’s likings or pre- 
judices, we must go with the spirit of the times, or be thrown out of 
the race altogether.” 

“To tell you the truth,” rejoined Trafford, “I want to do some- 
thing, be interested in something, and get rid of this infernal sense of 
self and isolation that hangs round me like a winding-sheet.” He 
stopped abruptly at the sight of Bolton’s astonished expression of 
countenance as he listened to such an unwonted outburst from the 
usually calm debonair Trafford. ‘I mean, I am rather sick of my- 
self,” he continued, laughing. “I suppose I have caught the trick of 
tall talking from my French acquaintance.” 

“My dear young friend, you are not well; you had better see Dr. 
Saville. NowTI look at you, you are looking thin and haggard ; not 
half the man you were two months ago.” 

“Pooh! nonsense! Seriously, Bolton, I am resolved to make my- 
self a place, but I am going to run over to St. Petersburg first. 
Nothing to be done here during the winter, and St. Petersburg is one 
of the few places I don’t know.” 

“Come, Mr. Trafford, no looking back, once you have put your 
hand to the plough.” 

“But I haven’t put my hand to it. Then the Countess wants me 
to take Torchester in hand and convey him away somewhere north, 
where his cousin, Miss Wallscourt, is staying ; the heiress that is to 
be, towards whom the pious Countess’ feelings are somewhat tinged 
with the old leaven. But if she thinks that because I was ready to 
mar one marriage I am willing to make another, she is much mis- 
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taken. From henceforth my revered cousin must manage his love 
affairs himself. He will be all right now.” 

“T suppose so. But, my dear Mr. Trafford, I always thought the 
young lady in question would exactly suit you. Lady Torchester 
ought to remember the Earl has come in to a highly improved and 
improvable estate ; while you—well, you would undoubtedly be the 
better of an heiress-wife. You know Miss Wallscourt ?” 

“Yes—that is, I knew her as a child and a very young girl, a 
pretty and uncommonly self-willed little thing. She must be one or 
two and twenty now. No, Bolton, my fancies do not lead that way ; 
I don’t care for matrimony. I'll tell you what Til do. I will amuse 
myself and make up my political mind till Christmas, and then I'll 
come into residence in this huge market and do something. I will! 
not to please you only ; to please myself. 

“Tf you begin in that spirit, you will succeed. But an heiress is 
not to be despised; such an heiress, well bred, well born, a family 
connection, no objectionable blood ties, sufficient good looks, et cetera, 
to do away with a mercenary air—eh ?” 

Trafford took up his hat and rose lazily. ‘Leaning his arm on the 
chimneypiece, he remarked, 

“TI begin seriously to doubt whether education and civilisation, and 
all the other botherations, do one any good; I mean in the sense of 
enjoyment. A well-to-do savage in a country full of game has a far 
jollier life of it than I have, for instance. He can indulge his natural 
tastes, and not be cribbed, cabined, and confined, with here a barrier of 
rank and there a rampart of duty, debts to oneself, to one’s tailor, to 
society, and the Lord knows what besides. I think I would go back 
to North America, were it not for having tasted that fatal tree of 
knowledge, which somehow spoils the flavour of other fruit.” 

“Pooh! nonsense! My young frieud, you have always permitted 
me to assume the character of your mentor, so I must tell you, your 
nonsense is not even original. There is no occupation more ex- 
hilarating than the struggle to get the better of one’s fellow-creatures. 
Throw yourself into the battle, and we shall hear no more of such 
thin philosophy. I cannot help thinking, Mr. Trafford,” looking 
keenly at him, “‘ that you are not well, or—or something.” 

Trafford laughed good-humouredly. “I am well enough, old 
friend,” he said. “I only want work, 1 suppose, and as you havo 
plenty, I will take myself away.” 

“ Where are you going ?” 

“To dine with Lady Torchester. She wants a ¢ée a tée dinner, 
as I start to-morrow. When we met on Tuesday ‘twas in a crowd. 
Good-bye, Bolton, and many thanks for your fatherly care of self and 
belongings.” 

“Keep me informed of your movements,” said Mr. Bolton, rising 
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and shaking his young friend’s hand, “and don’t throw away the 
‘ goods the gods provide,’ ” 
“ Aw revoir,” returned Trafford, and closed the door on his mentor. 
* * * * * * 

At the early hour of seven that evening Geoffrey Trafford sat at 
dinner with his aunt in the handsome but sombre dining-room of 
The Beeches. 

“T am afraid my hours are uncomfortably early for you, Geoffrey,” 
said the Countess. “Had I thought, I should have said dinner at 
eight.” 

ce My dear aunt, I have dined well at all hours, from eleven till 
nine ; seven is, I think, sensible. I should be shocked had you changed 
your hour for me.” 

“When do you start to-morrow ?—Barnes, Mr. 'T'rafford will take a 
little more fish.” 

“Thanks. We talk of catching the steamer at Gravesend about 
two to-morrow.” 

“The steamer! By what route do you travel then?” 

“ By steamer to Bordeaux.” 

“Rather an uncomfortable mode of progress!” 

“Not to an old salt like myself. No, thanks” (fowl offered) ; 
“lamb.” 

“Was Paris very full of English ?” 

“'They were as thick as leaves that fall in Vallambrosa.” 

A pause, during which Lady Torchester longed for the dessert and 
uninterrupted confidence. 

“Will you not take champagne, Geoffrey ?” 

“Dear Lady Torchester, no. It would be sacrilege to mix any | 
other vintage with your incomparable Burgundy. I saw Bolton 
to-day. He was inquiring particularly for your ladyship. What a 
capital fellow he is!” 

“Yes,” returned the Countess slowly, doubtfully. “Poor dear 
Lord Torchester had the highest possible opinion of him. But is it 
not sad to see a man of his age so absorbed in the things of this life ? 
It is curious that neither Mr. Badger nor Mr. White, both very en- 
lightened men—Torchester’s tutors—you remember Mr. Badger I am 
sure ?—neither of them liked Mr. Bolton. ‘They thought—I do not 
know exactly what they thought, but they did not like him.” 

“No, I fancy not,” said Geoffrey, accepting a segment of iced 
pudding. 

“He certainly is a hopeless heathen in some ways, but you could 
not have a sounder adviser. I am sure I owe him an unlimited 
amount of gratitude for all sorts of good services.” 

At last dessert was put on and they were alone. 

“Now, my dear Geoffrey, I quite long to hear all details. I had 
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such a hurried talk with you when you were here with all those 
people. When you went over first how did Torchester receive you ?” 

“Not very cordially. He evidently thought my visit boded inter- 
ruption to his plans,” replied Geoffrey, his heart beating a little faster 
than he expected at this much-wished-for opening, which he meant to 
use in Maggie’s service, while he remembered that it was just a week 
that very evening since, by such a tremendous effort of self-control, he 
had bid her good-bye with but indifferent composure. “I soon saw 
I could do very little with him, and I much fear my efforts, though 
guarded, earned me his hearty disgust,” added Trafford, laughing as 
he remembered the ¢éte a téte he had so ruthlessly interrupted. 

“T am sure, Geoffrey, Torchester is warmly attached to you, and 
he ought to be. I will always believe that you did somehow save him. 
I am sure, but for you, this Miss Grey would now be my daughter-in- 
law.” 

As the Countess spoke an idea flashed across Trafford’s mind. 
“ Could it be that a half-unconscious preference for me decided her 
against so tempting an offer?” but he put away the thought. 

“Miss Grey certainly would have been your daughter-in-law by this 
time but for herself,” he replied gravely, “and I do not know another 
woman who would have acted as she did. Think of the temptation, to 
even a girl of good position! ‘Torchester was of age—perfectly his 
own master—a few words, 2 moment’s time, would have changed her 
from a penniless dependent waif to a peeress of England—to a social 
position which the commonest good sense and good conduct would 
have made all her own. Even you would not have turned your back on 
your son’s wife, and every one must feel that Torchester is just the 
_ sort of fellow to stand by the woman who bears his name.” 

“You are quite quite right,” cried the Countess eagerly. “Then 
why did the young lady let him escape? Perhaps she had not under- 
standing—education enough—to see all these advantages ?” 

Trafford shook his head and helped himself to some more straw- 
berries. “ She has quite brains enough to comprehend it all. ‘lorchester 
owes his failure, I mean his escape, to three reasons: first, she was 

not a tinge in love with him ”—— 

“ Yet,” interrupted the mother, “ my boy is certainly attractive.” 

“No doubt. But though younger a little in years, Miss Grey has 
been matured in the school of adversity, and looks on your boy as a 
boy. Then she had a strong idea it would make you miserable—this 
encouraged ; and thirdly, I could see she very wisely thought that 
when Torchester cooled down enough to count the cost of his whim, 
he might think it rather expensive. But my first reason includes all 
the rest.” 

“She must be an uncommonly high-minded young woman,” said 
Lady Torchester, with measured approbation. 
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“T suppose she is,” returned Trafford, musingly. “But my dear 
aunt, don’t you think it argues a low standpoint of morality when we 
are roused to admiration by a girl following her own natural healthy 
instinct for happiness in her own class, instead of standing on tip-toes 
to snatch that which is far above, out of her reach? Miss Grey has 
shown soundness of heart and mind.” 

“Which are sufficiently rare to be extremely valuable. Is she 
pretty, Geoffrey? Of course poor Torchester thought so, but it does 
not therefore follow.” 

“She is scarcely pretty ; yet your son showed very good taste,” said 
Trafford, smiling, and answering the real question. “She is very fair 
and gentle; you might easily pass her in a crowd; but if you looked 
at her once you would be sure to look again. There is a quiet har- 
monious grace about her I cannot quite describe. I fancy it is the 
result of never seeming ; her great charm is her wonderful naturalness 
and earnestness—she ” 

“My dear Geoffrey,” interrupted the Countess, with the faintest 
tinge of suspicion, “ you appear to take a very deep interest in this 
young person.” 

“T do indeed,” said Trafford with disarming frankness and self- 
possession, looking straight into his aunt’s eyes. “And more, I want 
you to take an interest inher. She is rather unfortunately placed ; an 
orphan, a true-hearted, right-minded girl, utterly dependent on an 
uncle and aunt sufficiently burdened already, and living with a terrific 
female—this Mrs. Berry—low, ignorant, idiotic, on the point of 
marriage with a French blackleg.” 

“‘T am sure I should be very happy to be of any use to her,” said 
Lady Torchester, kindly, “if you would point out the way. And 
how did you manage to find out all this, Geoffrey ? You must surely 
have become very intimate with my son’s nnamorata ?” 

“ You see,” replied Trafford, with excessive candour, “ when I found 
the sort of girl she was I ventured to speak of you, and then she 
frankly told me that my cousin was safe, as far as she was concerned ; 

1 so we became great friends, and I gathered what I have told you 
partly from conversation, partly from observation. I am sure, my 
dear aunt, you are too true a woman not to believe that there are 
men to be found who would gladly help a girl they like and respect 
without a shade of personal feeling in the matter.” 

“‘ They are to be found,” said Lady Torchester, “but they are not 
numerous; if however they exist anywhere it will be among the 

Traffords, for though uot brilliant personages, they have ever been 

true and loyal gentlemen. Now what can I do for this young lady ?” 

Trafford paused, considerably puzzled, and smiling to himself at the 

Countess’s bit of simple family pride. “It is easier to say, ‘Do some- 

thing’ than to define what the ‘something’ is to be,” he said, at 
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length. “Isuppose Miss Grey wants to do something, or be some- 
thing, that will enable her to earn her bread—she has nothing, you 
know.” 

“ And what can she do?” 

“Oh! I can hardly tell. She speaks French very well, and I 
think she plays, and I fancy she would read aloud pleasantly. She 
would be the very thing for some crotchety dowager who had married 
off her daughters and wanted a nice kindly companion ”—and as he 
said this Trafford groaned in spirit at the idea of consigning dear 
bright Maggie to such a fate; but it was the best he could do for her. 

“T suppose she might suit a crotchety dowager like myself, eh, 
Geoff ?” said the Countess good-humouredly. 

“The cap does'nt fit you in the least,” rejoined Trafford. 

“ Well, I really do not want a companion yet; and besides, think of 
the danger of her coming in contact with Torchester! It is not to 
be entertained for a moment! However, I will see what I can do; 
and ” a pause as though for an effort— suppose I were to write 
to her ?” 

“It would be by far the best plan, and exceedingly kind!” cried 
Trafford. 

“ But how could I write to her? It would be a difficult letter,” 
urged Lady Torchester. 

“Not at all, my dear ‘aunt, if you just think. Say—oh! say that 
you have heard so much of her from your gon and nephew, and under- 
standing that she is not quite settled with Mrs. Berry, you would be 
happy to be of use if she would inform you how you could serve her— 
something just to open communications.” 

“That would be very vague, and rather in the character of a carte 
blanche. Nevertheless ””—noticing the earnestness of her favourite 
nephew's countenance—“I will write, and try to do something for 
your protégée. Surely she must have some wonderful charm, to interest 
Torchester as a lover and you as a friend!” and Lady Torchester rose 
as she spoke. 

“Once you take the affair into your hands neither of us need trouble 
ourselves further. May I not waive ceremony, and be permitted to 
accompany you to the drawing-room at once ?” 

“Certainly, if you care to do so,” returned the Countess, flattered 
by the wish ; and the cosy ¢ée a ¢éte was prolonged by an open window, 
which permitted the odours of the garden to penetrate the room. 

Trafford had said his say and gained his point, and now became a 
most sympathetic listener to Lady Torchester’s plans and projects 
respecting her son, who was the ocean to the river of her thoughts. 
Tea proved a pleasant interruption; and after the servants left the 
Countess sipped hers in thoughtful silence. 

Suddenly, as though speaking to herself, she remarked, “I fancy 
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she would make Mr. Blackmore an excellent wife. He would be quite 
perfect if he had a wife. Her father was an artist, you say ?” 

‘‘ Whose ?” asked Trafford, considerably bewildered. “ Maggie's?” 

The familiar name dropped with fatal readiness from his lips—he 
would have given the world to recall it; but Lady Torchester was too 
engrossed by her own thoughts to heed him, so he escaped. 

“Do you mean Miss Grey’s father?” repeated Trafford. “Yes, I 
believe he was. And who may Mr. Blackmore be ?” 

“Oh! he is the curate at Mount Trafford. Such a pious, earnest, 
admirable man; but he ought to marry. If you and Torchester are 
out of the way I shall certainly ask Miss Grey to stay with me; and if 
I think her worthy of him I shall invite Mr. Blackmore to meet her.” 

“Worthy of him! Oh! Eros, hear her!” But Trafford’s spoken 
reply was a calm assurance that Miss Grey was, he felt sure, admirably 
suited to be a clergyman’s wife; and then he wrote her ‘address in 
Paris for his aunt. 

“How long do you think of staying among the Pyrenees, Geoffrey ?” 

“Six weeks, perhaps; certainly not more than two months. I shall 
want to see Bolton again early in August.” 

“Then I hope you are going to Craigmurchan Castle ?” 

“Lady Macallum asked me in a general way yesterday, but I am 
not sure. Why? do you wish me to go?” 

“ Because if you go, Torchester will; and though it is not consistent 
with my views to plan worldly projects, still I think it is desirable 
that Margaret Wallscourt and my son should have an opportunity of 
meeting. She is not in town this season, on account of the deaths in 
the family ; but I imagine she will be at the Macallums.” 

“Well, I have promised Tor to join him at the shootings he has 
taken, or is going to take, which are within a drive of Craigmurchan. 
But remember, my dear aunt, that in your or Torchester’s matrimonial 
designs I shall meddle no more. Take my advice: put your trust in 
Providence, and leave your son alone.” 

“Such advice from you, Geoffrey, is indeed a rebuke,” said the 
Countess, with a grave smile. 

“ An unintentional one.” 

“But, Geoffrey, do you not think Margaret exactly the right wife 
for my son ?” 

“T cannot possibly say. I have not seen her since she was first in 
long frocks. If I meet her in Scotland you shall have my opinion.” 

After a little more talk, Trafford bid Lady Torchester good-night. 

“The braw moon glistened o’er” roadway and hedgerow, villa and 
cottage, as Trafford drove rapidly and mechanically back to town. 
Thank God he had interested the Countess in his young friend ; for 
of course, from henceforth, Maggie was only to be his protégée; a 
good little girl, to be helped, but nothing to him, personally. No, no ; 
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he had had enough of that folly, and too much for a man of his age 
and experience. It was time he should take a more practical view of 
life; all pleasant things, somehow, were wrong and enervating ; so 
he would see about politics, and write a pamphlet, by Jove! On what ? 
Noblesse oblige—‘ The Obligations of Rank? Pshaw! it had been 
done a dozen times already. How well even these roadside boxes look 
in the moonlight! “ Not a fortnight ago that moon looked on me and 
Maggie in the Bois de Boulogne. What a delicious evening that 
was! I would give a year or two to have it over again! How sweet 
and young and calm she looked; but I never could come out of it 
so well a second time. I half wish I had had a kiss—just one to 
remember. Bah! what folly! What a queer imbroglio one’s brain is 
at times! Maggie's kisses, I suppose, are reserved for some blessed 
Blackmore ; these rascal curates get the pick of everything. Hollo! 
you fellows, do you want the whole of the road?” This was shouted 
savagely at some carters, whose waggons, piled perilously high with 
cabbages, were drowsily proceeding townwards. 

And so, battling with himself, Geoff Trafford reached his chambers. 
He glanced through his letters—a vague unacknowledged hope that 
perhaps that predicted difficulty which was to drive Maggie to him 
for counsel and help had come! But no. ‘Then he hoped Lady 
Torchester’s letter would find her in Paris, but of course it would. 


Mrs. Berry could never get away suddenly ; otherwise, thought Traf- 
ford, “I should be afraid, for her sake, to acknowledge I possessed a 
further clue to her.” 

So he turned over the invitation cards which had already begun to 
pour in upon him ; but loathing all in his inmost soul, sought refuge 


in his club, where he did find relief and oblivion—in congenial sporting 
talk. 


* * * * * * 


The next day, in a magnificent flood of sunshine, and with a 
delicious breeze just dimpling the water, Trafford set out on his 
travels. 

His artist friend was in the highest, the most contagious good 
spirits. He had sold a couple of pictures unusually well; he had 
paid his most pressing debts, and for him life had not a cloud. He 
had a mind, he told Trafford, to winter in Spain, and bring back a 
wealth of sketches. 

There were few passengers besides themselves—and those foreigners ; 
the fare was good, the weather fine; and under these favourable 
conditions Trafford managed to become more like himself again. It 
was quite a relief to get rid of that haunting picture of Maggie— 
slender, brown-haired, bending over her work, or turned slightly from 
his glance at times, or meeting it fully and frankly when his talk 
roused her special interest, with her clear, soft, honest grey eyes; or 
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that varying smile—so bright, at times so sad, or a tinge contemptuous. 
And then there was a composed despondent expression he knew so 
well, with the head turned away, showing the pretty white young 
throat and small ear. It was a positive relief to keep these visions at 
bay—to feel the power of resistance increase ; though they would come 
still, And so the good ship sped away, and the friends reached their 
destination. ‘Then ensued several weeks of pleasant wandering, during 
which few letters reached the wanderers. And Trafford almost hoped 
his folly and weakness were quite cured. 


Cuapter XVIL. 


Tue same evening that lit up the picturesque streets of the Black 
Prince’s capital, to the admiration of Trafford and his friend, was 
lowering with a heavy oppressive heat over our heroine’s original 
quarters in Beverly Street. Yet an unwonted air of cheerfulness and 
animation pervaded the chemist’s house. 

There was no card in the fanlight over the front door, yet the 
dingy drawing-room was evidently occupied by the family. 

The back parlour was encumbered with corded boxes, an open 
portmanteau, a plethoric hamper, while, though late, the table was 
loaded with materials for a most substantial tea, and over all beamed 
—yes, beamed !—Aunt Grey. The corkscrew curls were a shade less 
wiry, the tightly-closed lips were a trifle relaxed, as she fussed to 
and fro. 

Jemima was putting the last touches to a bonnet of high preten- 
sions, while the worthy chemist was seated at table, partaking of the 
good things over which his eldest daughter presided. 

“T cannot fix this ribbon any way,” exclaimed Jemima, impatiently. 
“T must say Maggie was a wonderful help where there was anything 
to do up ; she would twist this into shape in no time.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said Mrs. Grey, sharply. “You have no 
perseverance. Maggie ain’t cleverer than her neighbours.” 

“When did you hear from Maggie last?” asked Mr. Grey—his 
mouth full of poached egg and toast. 

“T can hardly tell—oh, about three weeks ago,” said Bell. 

“You have written to her, I suppose?” returned her father. 

“No, indeed, there has been no time,” put in Mrs. Grey. 

A loud ring and small knock at the front door interrupted her. 

“Whoever is that ?” 

“Tt’s only Dick playing tricks,” said Jemima. 

And the next moment the youth she named rushed in, exclaimin¢,, 
“Here’s Maggie back again, bag and baggage, in a cab !” 

“Don’t tell ridiculous stories,” said his mother, undisturbed. 

“Tt is true, though! You come and see.” 
VOL. XXXVII. 
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Jemima dropped her work and rushed into the hall, while Bell 
called after her that she was a fool to mind him. But another sound 
caught Mrs. Grey’s ear; she stood still for an instant to listen, and 
then followed her daughter. A general hubbub of voices ensued, then 
all came crowding into the room together with Maggie—the veritable 
Maggie in their midst—very pale and weary looking, with a travel- 
ling bag in her hand, and crowned by a wide-brimmed grey straw 
hat. 

“ Maggie, my dear,” cried Uncle John, kindly, “I am truly pleased 
to see you. We were just speaking of you.” 

“ Dear, dear uncle ”—a hearty hug and kiss—* how well you are 
looking! I am so glad to see you—my aunt, too! You all look as 
bright as possible.” 

“ And what on earth has brought you back so sudden ?” cried Aunt 
Grey, not unkindly. ‘“ Why there’s no end to the changes.” 

“Oh,” said Maggie, “1 have a long story to tell. Mrs. Berry (who 
has been engaged for some time to a Frenchman) started with me 
from Paris on Thursday last, intending, she said, to go to London to 
see her lawyer, and have matters arranged previous to her marriage. 
When we landed at Dover Monsieur de Bragance, her intended, to my 
surprise, met uson the pier. Mrs. Berry said she was not well enough 
to go on to town, so we went to an hotel. She was out nearly all day 
yesterday ; went out again early this morning ; and when she returned 
informed me she was married to Monsieur de Bragance, and as her 
dear husband did not like me, that she was reluctantly obliged to send 
me away; that she herself was about to accompany him back to the 
Continent, and that I had better put my things together and take the 
next train up to town. Then she cried a good deal, and kissed me ; 
gave me five pounds and my travelling expenses, begged me to go 
and see Mr. Dunsford, and tell him what a grand marriage she had 
made. So I packed her things and my own, took first train I could 
get after—and here I am.” 

“ Well, I never!” sighed Mrs. Grey, sitting down suddenly, as if 
she was unable to stand up against such tidings. 

“What a mad—unprincipled—idiotic person!” said Uncle Grey, 
energetically, as he stirred his tea with some violence. “ Well, my 
dear, you are very welcome here, and we must take better care who we 
let. you go to in future.” 

“Oh!” cried Maggie, her colour returning quickly and vividly under 
the influence of a warm atmosphere and the concentrated attention of 
five pairs of eyes. “I shall not trespass on your kindness and my 
aunt’s long; for I shall be able to find something to do much more 
easily now.” 

“My dear girl, there’s nothing but changes,” began Mrs. Grey, 
with unusual good humour, when Dick broke in boisterously, 
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“Now, Maggie, you shall guess who we're expecting in to tea.” 

Maggie looked round ds she untied her hat, and very naturally 
enessed, “Tom ?” 

“Tom, indeed!” with derision. “Try again ; two more guesses.” 

“T cannot possibly guess—unless,” with a glance at her aunt’s 
unusually benignant face, “it is Mr—Mr.—oh! the gentleman who 
used to come in and talk science with my uncle.” 

“No, no,” chorussed Dick, Bell, and Jemima, with loud laughter. 

“Don’t worrit,” cried Mrs. Grey. “ Maggie will be glad to get off 
her things and have a cup of tea. How could she ever guess? John 
is come back; came more than a month ago, and was going off to- 
morrow to have a look at Paris and see you. It is lucky after all you 
did come to-day.” 

“John! dear cousin John come back!” cried Maggie, breathless 
with astonishment, and feeling a certain glow of comfort in her deso- 
lation—for it had been a day of utter desolation. 

“That he has,” said the proud father. “Come back, to be the stay 
and support of his parents and family-—a prosperous man, I am happy 
to say, and worthy of it.” 

“Yes, I must say he has behaved very handsome,” put in Mrs. 
Grey ; “but there, Jemmy, go up with Maggie to my room and let 
her put off her cloak. Here, I’ll make fresh tea.” 

While Maggie made her simple toilet Jemima poured forth a volume 
of revelations, which may be epitomised. Things had been very 
gloomy with the chemist and his family before John arrived, but the 
active colonist had exercised the magic of energy, common sense, and 
a judicious outlay of capital. He had seen all pa’s creditors. He had 
rowed Tom “ awful,” and got ‘Tom a berth as surgeon of a passenger 
ship to Australia with a captain he knew, and he was to sail to-mor- 
row; indeed Jemima opined that Tom was downright afraid of John. 
She believed John was awfully rich, and he was going to buy a busi- 
ness for pa somewhere down in the country, where they would be 
quite among the gentry, but for her part she did not want to leave 
London. There was a young fellow, a chum of Tom’s—Maggie must 
remember hin—F red Banks—rather wild, but so handsome and dash- 
ing, and so desperately fond of her (Jemima), that it was hard lines 
having to give him up, and 

Here Mrs. Grey's voice was heard calling shrilly and vociferously 
from the bottom of the stairs, “ Come down, can’t you? Don’t stay 
all night there chattering.” | 

“T can tell you John was uncommon cross when he found you were 
away,” said Jemima significantly, as they went downstairs. “Oh, they 
have come in; I see their hats.” 

Maggie’s head ached, and she felt utterly bewildered ; yet through 
all she was conscious of an ardent curiosity to see what John was like. 
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She remembered him with sincere affection and gratitude, and that 
queer half cousinly half lover-like letter she had received from him 
in Paris—nearly forgotten as it had been in the joys, the griefs, the 
excitement of the intervening time—came back to her mind with 
a*sudden vivid flash, now that she was so completely isolated, and 
reduced at one blow to the original elements of her life. Perhaps 
John would be a friend she could love, something to help her to 
banish the memories she fought so hard against. These ideas darted, 
after the Will-o’-the-Wisp fashion of intuitive thought, through her 
brain, while’ Jemima struggled with the door handle—locks being 
chronically disordered in houses of Mr. Grey’s pattern—and then it 
opened. The room seemed crowded ; all the party, save one, were 
seated round the table; Tom, with an air of having been tamed, next 
his mother, while on the hearth-rug, with his back to the fire-place, 
stood a tall, large man, with high broad shoulders and a quantity of 
rough dark red hair, a short thick beard of the same colour a shade or 
two lighter, and copious moustaches. This individual’s elbows were 
resting on the mantlepiece, thus dragging open his waistcoat, displaying 
a grey flannel shirt, a light blue tie with long ends, one of which hung 
loose, and a white linen collar. His eyes were light and small, but 
quick and keen, and although everyone was talking, his accents rose 
above all; he was exclaiming in an energetic drawl, if so contradictory 
a description can be accepted, “It is a d——d shame.” 

There was a sudden silence as Jemima and her companion entered. 
John Grey’s sharp eyes fixed themselves eagerly on our heroine, who, 
in her turn, gazed appalled at this altered and enlarged edition of 
“Cousin John.” He was a thousand times uglier, and, to her eye, 
more repulsive, than her least favourable recollections depicted him ! 
The pause, however, was but momentary, for the next instant, push- 
ing Jemima roughly aside, and exclaiming, “ Is this little Maggie ?” 
“Cousin John,” without the smallest hesitation, took her in his 
arms, nearly lifted her off the ground, and gave her a huge kiss !—a 
kiss so redolent of tobacco, and a suspicion of brandy, that Maggie's 
dismay was complete. 

“Here's your tea, Maggie,” called Aunt Grey. “Sit down 
here.” 

“May I not sit by my uncle? It used always to be my seat?” 
asked Maggie, as she shook hands with Tom, and niched herself in 
between her uncle and Jemima. “I was so surprised, so pleased, 
John, to hear you had come back,” she added, anxious to atone for her 
own guilty feelings. ‘“ Was ita sudden thought ?—you said nothing 
of it in the letter you wrote me last January ?” 

“Well, it was and it wasn’t. My partner wanted to establish an 
agency over here, so he made me come; as I was a London man, he 
thought I would manage better than him; and I never was so taken 
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aback as when I found you were away, wandering about with this 
infernal humbug of a widow.” 

Maggie looked up, startled at his language. Could this be shy 
silent “Cousin John,” who hated and feared his stepmother, and now 
stood there as though monarch of all he surveyed ? 

“Tam sure if I had met you in Paris, Maggie, I should not have 
known you. You are quite a tip-topper.” 

“Nor should I have known you, John, I’m sure. You have grown 
so much, and have got quite old-looking. Has he not, uncle?” 

“Yes; he is a strapping fellow,” said the father proudly. “Take 
some more beef, my dear ?” 

“ Here Dick—Bell—some of you—cut Mag some more beef;” and 
John seized her plate, without paying any attention to her decided re- 
fusal. ‘“ You must be famished, and cut up into the bargain. Here, 
Tom, shove yourself up a little higher ;” and John seated himself 
opposite his cousin, whom he regarded critically and with undisguised 
scrutiny, from the neat frill of lace which finished her black silk dress 
at neck and wrists, to the little white hands that were crumbling her 
bread in some confusion. ‘“ Why, you look as if you had come out of 
a bandbox instead of a train. You might be an heiress, from your 
turn-out !” 

“Qh,” cried Tom, “you forget that Maggie’s bargain with the 
widow included her old clothes ; so you needn’t wonder at her finery,” 
and that amiable youth looked to Jemima for appreciation. 

“ Hold your tongue, you blockhead,” said his elder brother angrily. 

“Quite true, Tom,” replied Maggie unmoved; ‘‘and a very good 
bargain it was for me. Her left-off garments were very nice.” 

“Bravo, Mag, you are a trump!” cried John, enchanted with her 
coolness. ‘‘ But as I was saying when you came in, it was a d d 
shame to turn you adrift without due notice or nothing, and such a 
shabby tip as five pounds.” 

“You mustn’t expect every one to be as open-handed as yourself,” 
said Mrs. Grey, with transparent flattery. 

“Still, I owe Mrs. Berry a great deal,” said Maggie kindly. “She 
. has given me many advantages, and I am sure I shall find some em- 
ployment as a governess or companion very soon.” 

“ Well, we will see about that,” said Cousin John significantly. 

.“You must have had lots of fun,” cried Bell. “ Used you to go 
everywhere with Mrs. Berry ?” 

“ Not everywhere, but to a great many places, particularly in Paris 
Tam very sorry not to be there when you go” (civilly to Jqhn), “ for’ 
I might have been some use to you. You are going over to-morrow, 
are you not?” 

“T am not sure about it.” 

Bell and her mother exchanged glances, 
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“You see,” continued John, “I have a good deal to look after. 
There is my own business first, before everything ; then the governor 
here has got everything into a precious muddle—I’ll be hanged if I 
ever saw anything like it. The missis” (a nod to his stepmother) 
“is out ’o sight the best man of business of the two. He is quite 
unfit for London ; and I think I am on the scent of a good concern 
down in the country—proprietor dead—and widow wants to part with 
it. It will suit the governor to a T, if he will only sharpen up a 
little—and Dick will soon be a help to him. I expect they will pay 
me a good percentage !” 

“T feel quite bewildered,” said Maggie. “ You seem to me, John, 
like some magician come to lift every one out of the Slough of Des- 
pond, with a sort of ‘Hey Presto!” 

John laughed long and loud, enchanted with this echo of his own 
opinion. 

“You see,” he returned, “I have been accustomed to put my 
shoulder to the wheel, and it’s a deuced rusty wheel J couldn’t turn ; so 
I hope I shall make them keep their heads above water for the rest of 
their time. I am going to ship off Tom here to-morrow.” 

Whereat Mrs. Grey put her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“ And Maggie,” asked Jemima, “did you learn to play and sing ?” 

“'T'o play, yes—not to sing.” 

“Come now, do play us something, like a dear,” cried Bell. “I 
would so like to hear, if you really can.” 

‘Indeed I am so very tired I should like to go to bed,” urged 
Maggie, who felt completely worn out, and longing for solitude and a 
good cry. 

“Oh, you can stay up a little while,” said Jemima. “It is ever so 
long since we heard a note of music, though Ido play sometimes.” So 
saying she opened an old-fashioned upright piano, and began to jingle 
w noisy galop. 

“Oh, Jemimy !” cried Maggie, stopping her ears. “It is frightfully 
out of tune. I really couldn’t touch it.” 

“Set you up!” laughed Bell. 

“There—there,” said Cousin John, impatiently. ‘“ Don’t bother 
any more; don’t you see Mag is tired out? She has turned as pale as 
a ghost.” 

“Well, get away with you, and settle Maggie’s old room the best way 
you can for her. We will make it better to-morrow; but I have heaps 
to do still before I go to bed, and I cannot spare the ‘ gurl.” 

Maggie therefore said “ Good-night,” took a candle and sallied into 
the hall. There the sight of her large box struck her with dismay. 
Turning to the parlour again she said, “I must ask some one to 
help me up with my box. “Come along, I'm your man,” said Cousin 
John. “Is this it?” He seized it, heaved it on his shoulder in 
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the most porter-like fashion, and went away rapidly aloft, Maggie 
following. 

“Your old quarters,” he said, pausing at the door of one of the 
garrets. “Yes,” returned Maggie. He pushed the door open and set 
down his burden. ‘“ What a shame to put you in this desolate hole.” 
(He did not offer to give up his own room to her.) ‘Do you remem- 
ber how I found you crying here the day after my father brought you 
from Altringham ?” 

“1 do—I do, indeed,” sighed Maggie, full of self-reproach ; “and 
how good you were to me !” 

“You were always a little trump,” returned Cousin John, shaking 
her hand and gripping it painfully tight. “Come, Mag, you must 
pay the porter,” and he stooped to kiss her again. 

“Oh no, John!” cried Maggie ; for this was more than she could 
bear. “I hate kissing any one. 

“Don’t, if you don't like, then,” said John, shortly, and tramped 
away downstairs. 

* * * * * # 

Maggie’s waking next morning was a shade more cheerful than her 
falling to sleep. It is true her eyes felt stiff and sore from the long 
fit of weeping which ensued on finding herself alone and in the dark. 
But “balmy sleep” had done its usual beneficent work, and she was 
physically refreshed. All was as yet quiet. The light which came 
through her uncurtained window was faint, so she lay still and pon- 
dered over the sudden transformation scene which had been enacted 
yesterday. ‘The ingredients of the dull aching pain that pervaded her 
whole being, as if a positive poison had been introduced into every 
nerve of her system, were numerous and complicated ; but the largest 
proportion, perhaps, was due to the sense of having fallen back into 
bondage and dependence—to a position which seemed to cut her off 
from all that made life worth having. The place she held with Mrs. 
Berry was certainly humble enough; still, she had grown to be of im- 
portance to her patroness, and feeling this, she felt at home. Mrs. Berry 
was commonplace, ignorant, ill-bred, but she had been kind to Maggie, 
and, still more, dependent on her; and oh! what glimpses of delight 
did she not owe to that foolish deluded woman ! 

In the dim dawn of that foggy morning, through the duskiness of 
that sordid, miserable garret, the light, and glitter, and perfume of “ the 
ball,” the culminating glory of her life, came back with all the fairy 
loveliness which memory lends her revivals of joy. 

This and the like of it had passed away from her for ever! Never 
again would such a voice as Trafford’s hold pleasant converse with 
her, or ask her for a waltz with that veiled earnestness she understood 
so well; and then the waltz itself, and that startling but delightful 
dinner, ‘and ramble in the Bois de Boulogne! Oh, she must not 
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think of it. She wished she had not gone. What madness and folly 
to remember all this! Even alone, in the faint dawn, she blushed for 
herself. It was so shameful to be thus fascinated by a man who, 
beyond all doubt, considered her beneath him socially, even if she 
were not too ill-educated and insignificant to attract him personally. 
And yet, come what might, he did like to be with her and to talk to 
her; he took some special interest in her, and at any rate spared her 
all foolish compliments or insolent love-making. Yet what could 
hold Geoffrey Trafford back from doing as he liked? He could 
have only thought of her as a pleasant, good little girl; something 
higher than a housemaid. ‘ While I allow this man to fill up my 
heart—no, not my heart, my fancy,” she said indignantly to herself. 
“What ashame! I will put him away and trample out such weak- 
ness. I have my own life to live, independent of him. Why should 
I let a shadow spoil it? And I am sure it does not promise to have 
so much brightness that I can afford to be unnecessarily miserable. 
Oh, how I wish I could fall in love with Cousin John !—I would try 
hard, if he were anything like what I expected—that would cure me. 
But he is so—so very dreadful !” 

At this point of her reflections the voice of Mrs. Grey was heard, as 
if from her chamber, shouting shrill instructions to ‘ the gurl”; and 
distant slamming of doors echoed from below. 

“T must get up,” said Maggie to herself. “I suppose they will 
breakfast early because Tom is going away.” The interval of dress- 
ing was also busily employed, but by more practical cogitations. 
First, there was poor Mrs. Berry, now La Comtesse de Bragance. 
Maggie could have cried to think of her alone, and in the power of 
that sneering French devil. Yes, she must make her way to see 
Mr. Dunsford, and ascertain if anything could be done to help her, for 
the time would soon come when she would want help ; and then it 
would surely not be selfish in her to mention her own wants, for Mrs. 
Berry told her in her hurry yesterday that he would give her a cha- 
racter ; and she must lose no time in endeavouring to find employment. 
She was quite sure her aunt did not want to take her away into the 
country, and London was the place for such a quest as hers. 

When Maggie came down Mrs. Grey and “the gurl” were the 
only members of the family afloat. Her aunt’s curls were not yet re- 
leased from their nocturnal prison of papers ; a dingy dressing-gown, 
a knitted woollen “ crossover” tied behind, a face that had evidently 
bent over the smoky beginnings of the kitchen fire, and was further 
blurred by occasional tear-drops, removed with the back of the hand or 
the ever-ready and grimy duster—this sounds like a very unattractive 
exterior. Yet never had Aunt Grey seemed so lovely to Maggie 
before. Her hard features had softened into a wistful expression, 
her keen eyes were dimmed with natural moisture, for her precious 
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boy—the one bloom, the one tenderness, of her rugged character—was 
about to leave her and plunge into the darkness of an unknown 
world. 

“Maggie, would you mind dusting the parlour and putting it 
straight? You see” (with a pathetic snufile) “ poor Tom wants his 
breakfast early to go to the Docks, and John will expect everything in 
order, though it was the middle of the night.” 

In deep amazement at her aunt’s change of tone towards her step- 
son, Maggie exclaimed with alacrity, “ Yes, to be sure I will. Give 
me the duster; and don’t fret about Tom, aunt, though of course it is 
very hard to part with him. Think what a good opening this 
situation is for him.” 

“Opening, indeed!” returned Mrs. Grey in a mysterious tone of 
dissatisfaction. “ He is that clever that he’d soon have made an open- 
ing here if he had had a chance; but never mind—you go upstairs, 
my dear.” 

So Maggie went, and soon imparted a new aspect to the room, 
which looked quite revived, when “the gurl” came slowly in, with an 
alarming jingle—a heavily-laden tray in her outstretched hands, and 
the table-cloth in a tight roll under her arm. 

“Tf you leave those things I will lay the breakfast-table,” said 
Maggie briskly, she was so thankful to be busy. 

“T’m sure, ’m, I am ever so much obliged to you,” said “ slavey,” 
and vanished. 

The process of “ laying the cloth” was not quite completed when a 
heavy shuffling was heard in the passage, and then John’s voice 
shouted down the kitchen stairs, “I say, why the deuce haven't 
you brought my boots up? I left them in the hall last night on 
purpose to remind you; but you have no more head than” (un- 
intelligible grumble), and enter John, without a collar, in a pair of 
highly objectionable leather slippers, rubbed a dirty white, through 
one of which the brown toe of a woollen sock was distinctly visible. 

“Maggie!” he cried, not abashed—that did not seem possible— 
but a little put out. “ Why, I thought we should not see you these 
hours. You looked so dead-beat last night, I thought you'd want 
twenty-four hours’ sleep at least. Come, let’s have a look at you. 
You don’t seem as if you had had rest enough yet.” 

“Qh, I am all right this morning,” she returned, extricating her 
hand from his grasp. 


“And are you doing that d——d stupid girl’s work here? By 
Jove, it is too bad !” 


“Why?” asked Maggie, still busying herself about the. table. 
“You know I am no stranger here ; and it would ill become me to sit 
idle in Uncle Grey’s house.” 


“You are a regular little brick; you always were,” continued John, 
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taking up a position on the hearth-rug, whence he gazed admiringly 
on his cousin, wondering dimly what it was that made her such a 
dainty creature, different from all other women he had ever met. 

“ And you are glad to see cousin John once more ?” 

“ Indeed I am,” replied Maggie, hastily furbishing up her gratitude 
to stimulate her cordiality. ‘I should be very good for nothing if I 
were not.” 

“Did you get the letter I wrote to you—let me see—last January ?” 

“ Yes, I did,” returned Maggie, smiling, as she remembered that 
famous epistle, and sighing to think of how and why her ideas had 
developed so largely since. “I got it in Paris.” 

“ And why didn’t you write ?” 

“Tdid. I did, indeed; but not immediately.” 

“Hum! More interesting employment—or amusement ?” 

“Employment, plenty. Mrs. Berry did not let me eat the bread of 
idleness, though she was very good.” 

“ At any rate, you've not learned to be a fine lady. It does one’s 
heart good to see you bustling about.” 

“Yes,” said Maggie, irresistibly impelled to put him down. “I 
have so far learned ‘to be fine, that I don’t like to see gentlemen— 
specially young gentlemen—in their slippers, and without their collars, 
in the morning.” 

“ Why, that’s a downer for me! Well, Mag, I wish you would 
make that lazy, ill-conditioned, stupid girl bring me my boots.” 

“Poor thing, why abuse her? Think of all she has to do. No, 
cousin John, kind old friend as you are, I will not look after your 
boots, though I will gladly lay my uncle’s breakfast-table. Go, get 
them yourself, and then dress, like a good boy.” 

She spoke with a pleasant smile and pretty little nod. But Jolin 
did not like it. His overweening estimate of himself was “ roughed ” 
by her remarks, and he went sulkily out of the room. At the door 
he stumbled over the desired boots, and went moodily away to “ dress,” 
as his cousin—his intended protégée—little Mag, who was to be lifted 
out of her Cinderella condition by the might of his will, had told 
him. 

The family now came dropping in. Tom last—or last but one, if 
we count the reappearance of John in a slightly improved toilet ; 
and the conversation became general, if the universal clatter, in which 
no one listened to the other, can be so dignified. ‘Tom, whose spirits 
were wild from the sense of being out of debt and danger, little 
heeded his mother’s tears. The prospect of new scenes and amuse- 
ments left little room for regret. Dick was unfeignedly pleased at the 
departure of his brother. Jemima slightly regretted it: it looked 
like separation from the fascinating Fred Banks. The father, wrapped 
up in his eldest son, was indifferent. 
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“Well, John,” asked the head of the house, “ will you go over to 
Paris to-night ?” 

“T am not quite sure. I'll see Tom off, and then make up my 
mind.” 

“T thought you were quite determined ?” said Mrs. Grey. 

“You were wrong, then.” 

“Ts it not unusual for a ship to start on Sunday ?” asked Maggie. 

“ Not at all,” replied cousin John. “Sailors like it; and Tom, we 
had better be off soon—she’ll be out of dock, 1l’m thinking, early.” 

“ Dear, dear,” said the mother; “don’t they wait for passengers at 
Gravesend? Mightn’t Tom go down to-morrow ?” 

“If you choose to stand his rail fare, and mine, there and back ; 
for remember, I'll see him on board ; and it will take the change out 
of a couple of sovereigns.” 

John spoke in what seemed to Maggie—fresh from intercourse with 
Trafford, and even De Bragance, whose insolence was always polished 
—a savage tone. 

“Tf his mother wishes to keep him with her another day” 
began the kind old chemist. 

“> it, governor,” interrupted John, roughly. “You had 
better recollect whether you have any money to spare, or any you can 
call your own.” 

Maggie instinctively drew nearer to her uncle, as if to protect him, 
and looked in his face to see how he bore such insolence. It pained 
her to see the distressed guilty look that stole over his gentle worn 
countenance; and she could not keep her eyes from flashing a glance 
of angry remonstrance straight into her cousin’s, as he sat opposite. 
John sat on for a while, unmoved by looks or silence—for the sublime 
disapprobation of the general benefactor had rather an intimidating 
effect on the company. And then, with a kindly smile in his eyes— 
and Maggie admitted to herself that he had a pleasant honest smile— 
exclaimed disrespectfully, but genially, 

“Never mind, old boy. You are going to make a lot of tin, you 
know, in the new business, and pay me cent per cent.” 

Mr. Grey smiled a somewhat sickly smile; and Maggie saw how 
hard it is to skin over the wounds which hasty words inflict. 

“Oh! we had better be off,” cried Tom. “ Where's the use of 
waiting ?” 

“Better bear the wrench at once, aunt,” said Maggie kindly ; “ it 
would be just as bad to-morrow. You sec he is quite happy, naturally, 
to go away into the world.” 

And then every one rose—and for twenty minutes or so confusion 
dire reigned throughout the entire establishment. Parcels left at the 
top of the house were remembered spasmodically. Boxes were fastened 
and then reopened, to receive some article of the last necessity. Dick 
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was eagerly despatched for a cab, and then franticly recalled—and 
Maggie thought of the similar bouleversement which distinguished 
her own and Mrs. Berry’s departure more than two years before. 

At last the three young men departed. Mrs. Grey retired down- 
stairs, and quiet once more was restored. 

It was not quite so dreadful that Sunday as Maggie anticipated. 
John did not return till tea-time; and after the early dinner Mrs. 
Grey went up to her room. The young ladies, with Dick, went out 
to walk, and Maggie had a long confidential talk with her uncle. 

The evening was well disposed of by going to hear a popular 
preacher, and Maggie, after her long absence from England, enjoyed 
the service in a genuine English church. 

“T must make my way to the City to-morrow,” said Maggie, after 
supper, addressing her aunt, “I want to see Mr. Dunsford, Mrs. 
Berry’s solicitor, and Ido not like to go quite alone; will you allow 
Bell or Jemima to come with me ?” 

“J will go with you. Iam the proper person to go,” said cousin 
John, resolutely. He had not escorted the young ladies to church, 
preferring avowedly to stay at home and smoke. 

“Thank you,” returned Maggie, seeing there was no escape. “If 
you can spare the time ; but you are so busy.” 

“T shall manage it,” said John. 

* * * *% * * 

Monday was a dark day with a drizzling rain; just enough to 
make the streets slippery and unpleasant. And Maggie, with a 
sinking heart, prepared to accompany cousin John to Mr. Dunsford’s 
office. She could not help fancying that highly respectable man of 
business would somehow hold her responsible for Mrs. Berry’s matri- 
monial follies; on two or three occasions he had written to her on 
Mrs. Berry’s affairs, and always conveyed the idea that he looked to 
her as a sort of brains-carrier. On the whole, she was rather glad 
cousin John had offered to go with her, for whatever his faults, he 
would let no mortal man brow-beat him, or anything belonging to 
him, she felt sure. Her gladness, however, was a little damped when, 
after an elaborate toilet, John sallied forth like a bridegroom out of his 
chamber, and certainly, on that day, rejoicing, to run his course. His 
trousers, of a large check pattern in light and dark shades of brown, 
conveyed the painful impression of being conspicuously patched on 
the knees ; moreover, a broad brown stripe down the outsides further 
distinguished them. A brown and blue speckly waistcoat, well opened, 
to show a reckless display of white shirt-front, a light blue satin tie 
with long ends drawn through a massive gold ring, and a bran new 
dark blue frock coat, which hung straight down from his shoulders, 
innocent of any sartorial art to make it fit the bend of the back, 
completed his costume. 
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He was in the act of removing the silver paper from a glossy hat 
when Maggie came in. 

“ Well,” said John, looking at her admiringly; “I hope I am got 
up smart enough to please you? You must not think I have no 
clothes to wear.” 

“Qh, no! I am sure you are very smart indeed,” cried Maggie, a 
little touched by his simple vanity, and despairing of any reformation 
in his taste. 

“That's right,” he returned, evidently pleased “at her verdict. 
“ And now come along; if it was not for your black dress, we might 
be taken for a bride and bridegroom.” 

So saying he marched off, leaving her to follow. 

The streets being rather slippery, cousin John insisted on piloting 
his cousin from the corner where the "busses passed to the step of one 
of those vehicles, by grasping her upper arm tightly in his large 
strong hand, till the tender flesh and veins felt crushed and sore. 

“You hurt me, pray let go my arm,” she urged, and the next 
moment found herself nearly lifted into the *bus. It was with a 
sensation almost of thankfulness that she observed John compelled to 
sit at the door while she found a place at the other end. 

It was a long journey, however, and before it was more than half 
accomplished, the shifting company had changed frequently, and 
enabled cousin John to place himself next his fair protégée. 

“T say, what a delicate concern you are, Maggie! You can’t bear 
to be touched. I hope you hav’n’t turned cantankerous—you didn’t 
use to be.” 

“ Indeed I am not,” smiling pleasantly ; “but you really did hurt 
me; you don’t know how hard you hold.” 

“Do I?” said John, with a complaisant laugh—like all men of his 
stamp, he was quite proud of his physical strength. “I must re- 
member you are a tender article in future.” 

Maggie shook her head, in token of declining conversation at the 
pitch required in an omnibus, and John found a congenial spirit in an 
opposite neighbour, a stout man, regardless of his H’s, with whom 
he shouted a profound discussion on the increase of the bank rate 
and its probable effect upon railway stock. . 

On arriving at Mr. Dunsford’s office they found that gentleman 
had not yet come in, and a weary interval of waiting ensued. 

John fretted at being kept, yet would not hear of leaving Maggie 
alone; he walked about the room, and read the prospectuses of in- 
surance and other companies, which hung framed and glazed upon 
the wall; he drummed upon the window, and looked at his watch. 
“ What hours for a fellow to keep! He can be no great man of busi- 
ness, not to be at his office by eleven. I have fifty places to go to, 
and I’ll be late for them all.” 
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“Then pray leave me here! do not wait,” said Maggie, who felt 
painfully nervous at the idea of the coming interview, and was still 
more unnerved by John’s impatience. 

“No, I shall not leave you to be humbugged and bullied by this 
lawyer fellow. Why, you are as pale asa ghost at the idea of it! 
What a little coward you are,” sitting down beside her ; “and yet you 
have a sort of pluck, too.” 

“A very curious sort, I am afraid. Still, I am not quite a coward.” 

“Mr. Dunsford will see you now,” said a clerk, looking into the 
dingy room in which they were incarcerated. 

John Grey jumped up and led the way, and Maggie came trembling 
after. 

Deep and dire was Mr. Dunsford’s anger when Maggie, with no 
small difficulty, managed to inform him of poor Mrs. Berry’s fatal 
marriage. Though a cool self-contained man of business, he could 
not refrain from muttering the word “idiot,” under his breath. 

“ And when did this precious marriage take place ?” 

“On Saturday,” said Maggie, slmodt tearful at the magnitude of 
the misfortune; while cousin John, who had not eohniiialh his hat, 
stood with his hands in his pockets, looking out sharply for an oppor- 
tunity of interfering, and watching Maggie’s distressed face. 

“ And pray why ‘didn’t you write and let me know what was going 
on, Miss Grey? From all I have known of you—your letters, and 
the way you kept Mrs. Berry’s accounts—I really thought you a very 
sensible conscientious person. You ought to have let me know.” 

“ But, Mr. Dunsford, I could not possibly interfere. I begged and 
implored of Mrs. Berry not to commit herself too far until she had 
consulted you, and she promised me faithfully she would not. We 
were coming to London to see you and have everything properly 
settled, when we met the Count at Dover, and that morning she went 
out with him; I had not the most remote idea she was gone to be 
married ; but I begin to think now they must have settled it all before 
the Count left Paris.” 

“Highly probable,” said the lawyer, drily. 

“The young lady is a trifle green, sir,” put in John. 

Mr. Dunsford looked at him over his spectacles, but made no reply. 

“T am surprised Mrs. Berry has not written to you,” said Maggie. 

“She waited to let you break the news. Where is she and her 
precious Count to be found ?” 

“T have not an idea. She said she was going back to the Continent 
with her husband, and that she would write to me.” 

“She is sure to write to me,” rejoined Mr. Dunsford, “as all her 
property is in my hands, and Monsieur will want to finger some of it 
before long. However, when she gives me a chance to tell her so, I 
will wash my hands of her. I had a great respect for poor Mr. Berry 
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(who always seemed a sensible man till he met her), and I promised 
him to take care of her as far as I could; but now I shall certainly 
wash my hands of her.” 

“Oh! pray do not say that, Mr. Dunsford!” cried Maggie, im- 
ploringly. She will want your help sorely yet. Monsieur de Bragance 
will spend her money, and ill-treat her, and leave her to die or starve— 
if he cannot kill her safely. You must try and keep back a little of 
her money for her. After all, she is only silly—not wicked.” 

“Wickedness is seldom so severely punished as folly,” said the 
lawyer, coolly; “and I must say I hoped greatly that you would 
have helped to keep her straight.” 

“T tried all I could,” returned Maggie, unconsciously union her 
hands; “ but, you see, I was too insignificant to have much influence, 
though she was very, very kind to me.” 

“ And how the deuce,” exclaimed John, “ could you expect a widow 
with well lined pockets to mind such a chit as this?” 

“Perhaps not—perhaps not,” said Mr. Dunsford, looking kindly at 
Maggie. ‘ But from all I can gather, I believe you were a very 
pleasant and useful companion; and I hope my very foolish client 
did not fail to acknowledge your services properly.” 

“Ay! to the extent of a ‘fi-pund’ note and her blessing,” put in 
John; “though she was sent adrift in the middle of a quarter, 
werent you Mag ?” 

“Oh, John! Mrs. Berry and I were on those terms ”—— 

“She had a right to cheat you, I suppose,” interrupted John. “I 
leave it to you, sir, if this was fair.” 

“ Not handsome treatment, by any means, and I am afraid I can do 
you no good.” 

“Thank you,” said Maggie hesitating; “I think perhaps you 
could ; for as I must endeavour to find some other employment, and I 
cannot apply to Mrs. Berry until I know where to find her, perhaps 
you would’nt mind—that is—you would be so good as to let me refer 
to you? You might say that I lived with Mrs. Berry, and that she 
was satisfied, and all that.” 

“T have no objection to do so. I shall be very happy also to 
mention you to my daughter, who might possibly hear of something to 
suit you.” 

“You are very good,” replied Maggie gratefully ; adding in a timid 
voice, as if half afraid to obtrude her poor little affairs upon so 
great a man, “ Would you advise me to put an advertisement in the 
Times ?” 

“This young lady is so desperate independent she ca’nt bear to 
stay even for a week or two with her own uncle,” said John face- 
tiously, adding, with an air of insufferable patronage, “If she would 
only wait a bit I think I know a place that would suit her exactly.” 
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“ Every one knows their own wants and wishes best,” returned Mr. 
Dunsford, rising. “I dare say an advertisement might bring you 
some chance, but I would not advise your putting it in until the end 
of August, when people are returning to town. Meantime I will 
mention you to my daughter, and a—— leave me your address.” 

Maggie had written it on a card and gave it to him. 

“Ah! Beverly Street,” he said; “the same place where Mrs. 
Berry found you—very well. I shall not forget, good morning.” 

“Now John, I can release you, and I am sure I am so much 
obliged to you,” said Maggie, as they found themselves in the street, 
a narrow little dusky street near Doctors Commons. 

“Never mind, you'll want something to eat, so come along; we'll 
look for a cake shop or a luncheon bar, or something.” 

“Oh no! thank you. I could’nt eat anything; just show me 
where I shall find an omnibus, that’s all I want.” 

“But I say you must have something! It will be all hours when 
you get back, and I'd like to see the missus order up anything for you 
after dinner’s gone. No, no Mag! you sha’nt starve while you are 
with me; besides, I want to eat myself.” 

He was still kind and considerate for her, while she, ingrate that 
she was, could not keep out of her memory and her heart another 
voice—oh! how different in tone and accent!—a voice so soft, so 
varied in modulation, with a ring of power in it; and which had ad- 
dressed almost the same words to her scarce four weeks ago! But she 
felt she was in cousin John’s hands, she must do what seemed good 
in his eyes. So they went into a huge cake shop at the top of Lud- 
gate Hill, with a dusty floor strewn with flakes of pastry and fragments 
of buns, where at a grimy little marble table, all stained with rings of 
porter and drops of sherbet, she strove diligently to consume a veal- 
and-ham pie. While John, with much satisfaction, devoured two, and 
washed them down with a glass of brandy-and-water. 

“JT don’t feel at all inclined to let you go,” said John, as he came 
out of the cake shop triumphant. ‘“ What a pity we didn’t tell them 
not to expect us back, we might have dined somewhere and gone to 
the theatre.” 

“T do not think that would quite do, John !” 

“Why not ?—not proper? Why you and I are like brother and 
sister, ain’t we, Mag ?” 

“Qh yes indeed,” cried Maggie, delighted to accept the relation- 
ship. ‘I am sure no brother could be kinder and truer than you are, 
dear John.” 

“Well, as you must go, here’s a *bus—take care of yourself—good- 
bye,” and with a squeeze of the hand that left Maggie’s tingling, John 
turned and was lost in tle crowd. 





